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The  vocabulary  of  international  agricultural  trade  is  large--and 
still  growing.  The  many  trade  expressions  in  use  reflect  the  impor- 
tance of  trade  and  the  increasing  interest  in  it. 

Trade  terms  come  to  us  from  various  sources .   "  Additionally, " 
"payment  in  kind,"  "CAP/'  and  "Title  I"  have  agricultural  origins. 
"Admission  temporaire,"  "e'cretement, "  and  "montant  forfaitaire"  obvi- 
ously are  of  foreign  extraction.   "Preferential  tariff,"  ""balance  of 
payments,"  "comparative  advantage,"  and  "Sino-Soviet  Bloc"  are  from 
the  general  trade,  economic,  and  political  fields. 

Some  expressions  border  on  jargon.   "Skimmings,"  ""bindings," 
"QR's,"  and  "lump  sum"  are  examples.  Many  have  identical  meanings -- 
for  instance,  "sluice  gate  price,"  "lockgate  price,"  "gate  price,"  and 
"minimum  import  price."  Others,  such  as  "commodity  agreement"  and 
"commodity  arrangement"  are  often  used  as  though  they  have  identical 
meanings,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  meanings  are  not  identical. 

This  compilation  defines  trade  expressions,  with  special  emphasis 
on  agricultural  aspects,  and  discusses  agencies  and  organizations 
functioning  in  the  trade  area,  legislation,  and  regional  groupings  of 
nations.   For  some  entries,  such  as  "Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies,"  and 
"General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,"  the  discussion  has  been 
expanded,  in  the  interest  of  understanding,  far  "beyond  the  usual 
glossary-type  treatment. 

The  publication  does  not  pretend  to  be  all-inclusive.  Not  listed 
are  dozens  of  special  trade  terms  used  in  connection  with  cotton,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  other  commodities  widely  bought  and  sold  in  world  markets. 
Not  listed  are  economic,  monetary,  and  political  expressions  having 
only  a  tenuous  relationship  to  trade.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  cover 
historical  trade  developments.  The  objective  has  been  to  include  only 
the  general  terms  commonly  and  currently  used  in  foreign  agricultural 
trade . 

If  the  compilation  proves  useful,  it  will  be  revised  and  re-issued 
from  time  to  time. 


Across-the-board  or  "linear"  tariff  negotiation;  A  method  of  negotiation 
through  which  uniform  percentage  reductions  may  be  made  in  duties  on  major 
categories  of  items.  This  contrasts  with  the  so-called  item-by-item  type  of 
reduction. 

In  the  first  five  rounds  of  reciprocal  tariff  negotiations  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  item -by-item  method  was  used. 
In  the  sixth  round,  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1964,  it  has  been 
proposed  that  across-the-board  or  linear  negotiations  be  used. 

Additionality  (as  used  in  P.L.  480  programs):  The  expression  means  "in 
addition  to  normal  trade . "  In  considering  P.L.  480  transactions,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  tries  to  make  sure  that  the  transactions  will  mean 
exports  over  and  above  exports  that  otherwise  might  be  sold  for  cash. 

Admission  temporaire  (also  see  Drawback):  Literally  "temporary  admis- 
sion,"  a  customs  device  which  permits  free  importation  of  dutiable  merchan- 
dise destined  for  eventual  reexportation  after  undergoing  manufacture  or 
other  transformative  process.  A  major  purpose  of  admission  temporaire  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  drawback;  that  is,  to  place  the  domestic  exporting 
industry  on  a  more  nearly  equal  plane  of  competition  with  foreign  industry 
by  providing  free  admission  to  foreign  materials  employed  in  export  manu- 
facture . 

Ad  valorem  duty:  See  Tariffs,  duties  and  levies. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent:  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific  rate  or,  in  the  case  of  a  combination  of 
rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the  sum  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
specific  rate  and  of  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  is  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  article  concerned 
during  a  period  determined  to  be  representative. 

Agency  for  International  Development  (ALP):  Carries  out,  within  the 
Department  of  State,  nonmilitary  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  in  under- 
developed countries.  AID'S  programs  fall  into  the  following  categories: 
Development  loans,  development  grants,  investment  guaranties  (to  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  invest  funds  that  will  promote  economic  development), 
development  research,  investment  surveys,  grants  to  international  organi- 
zations functioning  in  the  field  of  economic  development,  supporting  assist- 
ance to  nations  contributing  to  Free  World  defense,  administration  of  a 
contingency  fund,  administrative  functions  connected  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  and  administration  of  certain  programs  under  Public  Law 
480.  The  latter  include  certain  local  currency  programs  under  Title  I, 
principally  loans  and  grants  for  economic  development;  food  assistance  to 
foreign  governments  under  Title  II;  and,  under  an  agreement  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  donations  of  U.S.  food  to  the  people  of  needy 
countries  through  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  under  Title  III.  Headquarters: 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Agricultural  attaches:  Agricultural  attaches,  under  the  administrative 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
hut  members  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy  "team"  in  their  country  of  assignment,  are 
stationed  at  6l  posts  throughout  the  world.  Most  of  their  numerous  respon- 
sibilities fall  into  three  major  categories:   (l)  Representing  U.  S.  agri- 
culture in  their  country  of  assignment;  (2)  reporting  on  foreign  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  marketing  opportunities,  statistics,  agricultural 
policies,  programs,  and  related  matters;  and  (3)  maintaining  and  developing 
foreign  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products.  Pronunciation  -  atta-shays. 

Agricultural  protection:  A  broad  term  applied  to  customs  tariffs, 
quantitative  restrictions,  and  other  administrative  measures  designed  to 
counteract,  overcome,  or  prevent  foreign  competition  from  diminishing 
farmers'  opportunities  to  sell  in  domestic  markets.  All  countries  protect 
their  agriculture.  For  example,  the  United  States  has  established  tariffs 
for  imported  farm  commodities  which  compete  with  American  agriculture --but 
at  rates  of  duty  which  average  a  moderate  10  percent  ad  valorem,  the  lowest 
for  any  major  agricultural  country  in  the  world.  In  the  case  of  a  few  other 
products,  for  which  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultural  programs  are  in  effect, 
quotas  have  been  established  under  Section  22,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  (see). 

Under  "administrative  protection"  measures,  imports  of  farm  commodities 
may  be  prohibited  or  restricted  by  law.  For  example,  the  United  States 
prevents  the  entry  of  diseased  animals,  seeds,  and  plants  for  the  protec- 
tion of  U.  S.  farmers  and  the  population  generally.  Also,  the  United  States, 
for  purely  sanitary  reasons,  inspects  imported  meat  and  food  products  before 
they  are  allowed  entry. 

Agricultural  protectionism:  A  term  implying  excessive  protection,  or 
overprotection,  of  agriculture.  Many  foreign  countries  shield  their  pro- 
ducers unduly  from  the  competition  of  foreign  agricultural  imports,  virtually 
insulating  them  from  competition.  Such  protectionism  hampers  the  operation 
of  comparative  advantage  and  often  fosters  uneconomic  domestic  production. 
"Protectionism,"  therefore,  is  an  exaggerated  form  of  "protection." 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195^,  as  amended: 
See  Public  Law  480. 

Alliance  for  Progress:  A  development  program  for  Latin  America  launched 
August  1961  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  by  20  of  the  21  states,  Cuba  abstain- 
ing. The  Alliance  for  Progress  calls  for  improvements  in  incomes,  rate  of 
economic  growth,  trade,  land  policies,  agricultural  production  and  marketing, 
education,  public  health,  housing,  and  other  economic  and  social  areas.  The 
Latin  American  countries  have  agreed  to  commit  their  own  resources  to  the 
program  and  to  make  necessary  reforms .  The  United  States  has  pledged  finan- 
cial and  technical  cooperation,  including  a  substantial  part  of  the  estimated 
minimum  of  $20  billion  required  from  outside  sources  over  the  next  10  years. 
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Ant i -Dumping  Act  of  1921:  See  Dumping. 

Anti-Dumping  duty  (also  see  Dumping):  A  duty  which  attempts  to  discourage 
or  prevent  dumping.  The  usual  aim  is  to  levy  a  duty  that  equals  the  differ- 
ence between  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  in  the  country  of  origin  and  the 
selling  price  in  the  importing  country.  For  example,  Country  A  may  manu- 
facture an  item  and  sell  it  within  Country  A  for  $2,  but  may  export  the  item 
to  Country  B  for  sale  within  that  country  for  only  $1.  To  prevent  dumping 
of  the  item,  Country  B  may  levy  an  anti-dumping  duty  of  $1,  which  would 
equalize  the  selling  price  of  the  item  in  both  countries. 

Arab  World;  Usually  refers  to  countries  that,  as  the  common  denominator, 
speak  the  Arabic  language.  These  include  Morocco,  Mauritania,  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  Libya,  Egypt,  Sudan,  Aden,  Yemen,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Bahrein, 
Muscat  and  Oman,  Trucial  States,  Qatar,  Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Jordan. 

Article  XXIII  and  XXVIII  actions:  See  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade . 

Asia:  The  term,  as  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  includes 
the  countries  east  of  the  Aegean  and  Red  Seas  and  south  of  Asiatic  USSR, 
including  the  islands  of  Japan,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Federation  of  Malaysia. 

Associated  territories:  See  Overseas  countries  and  territories . 

A.T. :  American  terms. 

Autonomous  tariff:  See  Statutory  tariff. 

Ad.  Val.  or  A.V.:  Ad  valorem  (see). 

Balance  of  payments  (BOP):  An  accounting  statement  setting  forth  economic 
transactions  involving  the  exchange  of  goods,  services,  gold,  and  capital 
claims  between  a  country  and  foreign  countries . 

The  United  States,  for  example,  pays  other  countries  for  merchandise 
imported  and  services  provided,  such  as  shipping,  insurance,  and  accommo- 
dations for  tourists.  The  United  States  makes  other  outlays  to  foreign 
countries  for  economic  and  military  assistance;  for  investment --short-  and 
long-term  capital  (see)  and  direct  (see);  and  private  remittances,  pension, 
and  other  transfers.  The  United  States  receives  funds  from  other  countries, 
mainly  in  payment  for  merchandise  exports  and  services,  mutual  defense, 
investment,  and  repayments  on  U.  S.  Government  loans. 

A  balance  of  payments  deficit  comes  when  total  payments  to  foreign 
countries  are  greater  than  receipts  from  foreign  countries.  A  deficit  means 
the  accumulation  abroad  of  U.S.  dollar  reserves,  part  of  which  the  official 
monetary  agencies  of  foreign  countries  convert  to  gold.  Persistent  balance 
of  payments  deficits  in  recent  years  have  brought  about  substantial  decreases 
in  U.  S.  gold  reserves.  Between  December  1952  and  June  1963,  u-  s*  gold- 
reserves  dropped  from  $23.3  billion  to  $15.8  billion. 
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Balance  of  payments  deficits  can  "be  corrected  over  the  long  run  "by- 
measures  to  increase  receipts,  reduce  the  volume  of  payments,  or  both. 
Among  other  measures  to  ease  the  financial  load  it  now  carries,  the  United 
States  is  seeking  to  increase  exports  of  both  agricultural  and  industrial 
products,  and  is  urging  other  industrialized  nations  to  assume  additional 
responsibilities  for  mutual  defense  and  economic  assistance  to  the  under- 
developed countries . 

Balance  of  trade  (jBOT);  Generally  regarded  as  the  difference  in  value 
between  a  country's  commodity  imports  and  exports  in  a  specified  time.  The 
balance  of  trade,  in  the  sense  of  the  difference  in  value  between  imports 
and  exports,  is  called  "favorable"  or  "active"  when  exports  exceed  imports 
and  "unfavorable"  or  "passive"  when  the  reverse  occurs. 

A  country's  balance  of  trade  is  only  one  phase  of  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments, though  usually  an  important  one.  The  United  States  has  had  a 
"favorable"  balance  of  trade  in  almost  every  year  since  187^.  In  1961,  the 
balance  of  trade  was  almost  $6  billion  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  which 
nevertheless  incurred  that  year  a  deficit  in  its  overall  balance  of  payments. 

Baltic  States:  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Although  the  Soviet 
Union  has  physical  control  of  these  countries,  the  United  States  does  not 
recognize  their  forcible  annexation.  The  United  States  continues  to  maintain 
diplomatic  and  consular  relations  with  representatives  of  the  last  free 
governments  of  these  countries.  Latvia  and  Lithuania  maintain  legations  in 
Washington.  Estonia  has  a  Consulate  General  in  Charge  of  Legation  in  New 
York  City. 

Barter  program:  The  program  through  which  the  United  States  exchanges 
U.  S.  Government -owned  agricultural  products  for  foreign-produced  strategic 
and  other  materials,  goods,  and  equipment.  The  barter  program  has  been 
active  since  19^9  under  various  authorities,  including  Title  III,  Public 
Law  2+80.  In  the  8  years  ending  June  1963,  over  $1.6  billion  worth  of  U.  S. 
farm  products,  export  value,  was  shipped  under  the  program.  The  program  is 
administered  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture . 

Benelux:  An  economic  union  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg, 
formalized  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  customs  union  established  in  19^7 •  Within 
the  European  Economic  Community  (see)  Benelux  functions  in  most  respects  as 
a  unit,  as  France,  Italy,  and  West  Germany  do.  However,  Benelux  has  not 
achieved  a  common  agricultural  policy  and  individual  Benelux  countries  are 
subject  to  Common  Market  agricultural  decisions  and  regulations. 

Bilateral:  Two-party  or  two-country,  as  a  bilateral  trade  agreement 
between  countries.  Bilateral  trade  agreements  between  two  countries  to 
exchange  specified  products  limit  opportunities  of  third  countries  to  trade 
with  the  two  nations  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  United  States  as  a  form  of 
nontariff  trade  barrier  (see). 
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Bill  of  exchange,  foreign:  An  unconditional  order  in  writing,  signed  by 
one  person  (called  the  drawer)  directing  a  second  person  (called  the  drawee) 
to  pay  a  third  person  (called  the  payee)  or  his  order  a  certain  sum  of  money 
at  some  definite  time  in  the  future.  The  bill  of  exchange  is  a  "universal 
currency"  for  making  international  payments. 

Binding:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

Blocked  exchange:  See  Exchange  restrictions. 

Bonded  warehouse:  A  warehouse  in  which  goods  subject  to  excise  taxes  or 
customs  duties  are  temporarily  stored  without  the  taxes  or  duties  being 
assessed.  Security  is  given  for  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  duties  that  may 
eventually  become  due.  Such  an  establishment  is  supervised  by  public  revenue 
officers. 

Bottom,  American  and  foreign:  Bottom,  in  trade  nomenclature,  is  usually 
synonymous  with  "vessel"  or  "ship."  If  the  vessel  is  registered  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  "U.S.  flag  vessel."  If  registry  is  other  than  U.  S., 
it  is,  in  U.  S.  usage,  a  "foreign  flag  vessel." 

Bound  duty--also  called  a  "binding":  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

Bourse:  A  European  expression  for  a  stock  or  commodity  exchange. 

Brussels  Tariff  Nomenclature --BTN  (Also  see  Standard  International 
Trade~lass  if  i  cation):  An  orderly  method  of  classifying  commodities  for 
purposes  of  tariff  interpretation.  The  BTN  was  developed  by  the  Customs 
Cooperation  Council  at  Brussels  in  1950 • 

The  BTN  groups  the  goods  handled  in  international  trade  in  sections, 
chapters,  and  sub -chapters,  which  have  been  given  titles  indicating  as 
concisely  as  possible  the  types  of  products  they  cover.  For  example, 
Section  1  (live  animals;  animal  products)  contains  Chapter  1  (live  animals) 
and  Subchapter  01.03  (live  animals  of  the  bovine  species)  which  includes 
oxen,  cows,  bulls,  yearling  bulls,  bullocks,  steers,  heifers  and  calves,  and 
all  animals  of  the  buffalo  family.  Such  classifications  facilitate  tariff 
negotiations  by  providing  bargaining  countries  with  a  "common  language"  of 
terms --a  nomenclature  which  is  mutually  understood. 

The  BTN  is  used  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Tunisia, 
Lebanon,  Israel,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan.  Although 
the  United  States  does  not  use  the  BTN  in  its  tariff  schedule,  it  has  cross- 
referenced  the  U.  S.  schedule  to  the  Brussels  Tariff  Nomenclature  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  forthcoming  Sixth  round  of  trade  negotiations. 

Brussels  Treaty  Organization  (BTO):  See  Western  European  Union. 
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Buffer  stock  agreement  (Also  see  International  commodity  agreement 
or  arrangement,);  An  international  commodity  agreement  of  the  buffer  stock 
type  is  an  arrangement  for  maintaining  price  stability  by  buying  and  with- 
drawing supplies  from  the  market  when  prices  are  low- -creating  buffer  stocks -- 
and  selling  supplies  from  the  stocks  when  prices  are  high.  The  International 
Tin  Agreement  is  of  the  buffer  stock  type. 

Bureau  of  Customs,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury:  Principal  functions 
are  the  collection  of  duties,  taxes,  and  fees  due  on  imported  merchandise, 
the  prevention  of  smuggling  and  frauds  on  the  customs  revenue,  and  the 
administration  of  certain  navigation  laws  and  treaties.  The  export  control 
programs  of  the  Government  are  largely  enforced  by  the  Bureau,  which  examines 
all  export  declarations  and  permits  and  which,  when  necessary,  makes  an  actual 
inspection  of  articles  to  be  exported  to  insure  compliance  with  the  export 
control  and  licensing  requirements  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  State, 
and  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Also,  the  Bureau  furnishes  copies  of 
customs  import  entries  and  export  declarations  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
which  compiles  therefrom  foreign  trade  statistics.  The  Bureau  has  51  District 
Offices  in  the  Continental  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce:  The 
center  of  international  commercial  activities  in  the  Department.  Its  ob- 
jectives are  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  favorable  trading  climate 
overseas,  the  stimulation  and  expansion  of  U.S.  foreign  trade,  the  provision 
of  media  through  which  U.  S.  goods  can  be  introduced  abroad  (such  as  trade 
fairs,  trade  missions,  and  trade  centers),  and  the  provision  of  marketing 
and  economic  information  for  exporters  and  investors.  The  Bureau  stimulates 
investment  in  less -developed  countries  and  invites  foreign  investors  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States.  It  also  administers 
the  Export  Control  and  China  Trade  Acts .  Informational  and  advisory  services 
are  carried  on  through  publication  in  "International  Commerce,"  and  "Overseas 
Business  Reports,"  through  correspondence,  consultations  in  Washington  and 
the  field,  and  participation  in  trade  and  industry  meetings.  Headquarters: 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.W.I. :  British  West  Indies. 

Cabotage :  Identified  in  international  law  with  the  coasting  trade;  that 
is,  navigating  and  trading  along  the  coast  and  between  the  parts  thereof. 

C.a.f ♦ :  Cost  and  freight . 

Cambist:  1.  A  person  who  buys  and  sells  bills  of  exchange  or  who  is  a 
specialist  in  foreign  exchange  matters. 

2.  A  compendium  of  data  about  the  currencies  of  various  countries,  the 
rates  of  exchange,  and  related  matters. 

CAP:  Common  agricultural  policy  (see)  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
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Capital  flight:  The  movement  out  of  a  country  of  capital  (mainly  short- 
term)  into  foreign  securities,  gold,  or  other  semi -liquid  assets  as  a  result 
of  an  adverse  economic  circumstance,  such  as  inflation,  devaluation,  and 
the  like. 

Capital  flow:  The  natural  movement  of  investment  or  speculative  capital 
from  one  point  of  the  economy  to  another  or  from  one  country  to  another. 

Carcass  weight:  The  weight  of  an  animal  after  slaughter  and  removal  of 
internal  organs  except  kidneys,  head,  internal  leaf  fat,  and  skin.  Carcass 
weight  of  hogs  includes  the  feet,  head,  and  skin. 

Carcass  weight  equivalent:  The  calculated  carcass  weight  corresponding 
to  the  product  weight  of  various  meat  cuts  and  products--  a  common  denomi- 
nator for  deriving  amounts  of  meat  produced,  traded,  and  consumed. 

Cargo  Preference  Act  (P.L.  66k,   83d  Congress):  Provides  that  "whenever 
the  United  States  procures,  contracts  for,  or  otherwise  obtains  for  its  own 
account,  or  furnishes  to  or  for  the  account  of  any  foreign  nation  without 
provision  for  reimbursement,  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities, 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  or  shall  advance  funds  or  credits  or 
guarantee  the  convertibility  of  foreign  currencies  in  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities,"  the  United  States 
shall  ship  in  U.  S.  flag  vessels,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  available  at 
fair  and  reasonable  rates,  at  least  50  percent  of  the  gross  tonnage  involved. 

Cartel :  An  arrangement  among  business  firms  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
or  eliminating  competition.  Modern  usage  tends  to  restrict  the  meaning  of 
the  term  to  international  trade.  Price  maintenance  or  the  avoidance  of  price 
competition  is  the  commonest  goal.  The  result  is  increased  profits  for  the 
participating  firms. 

Cash  sales:  See  Dollar  sales. 

CCC  cost:  See  Export  market  value  and  CCC  cost. 

CEMA:  See  Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance. 

Cental:  A  weight  unit  of  100  pounds  avoirdupois.  When  defined  as 
"hundredweight"  or  "cwt.,"  the  equivalent  is  100  pounds--not  the  112 -pound 
British  hundredweight. 

Central  American  Free  Trade  Area  (CAFTA):  Comprised  of  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras.  These  nations  have  agreed 
to  equalize  external  import  duties  within  5  years  and  to  establish  free  trade 
between  member  countries  within  10  years. 
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Central  bank:  A  central  monetary  organization,  controlling  such  fiscal 
and  monetary  operations  as  issuance  of  money,  level  of  interest  rates,  exchange 
reserves,  debt  funding,  and  the  like.  The  Bank  of  England  is  a  central  bank. 

Certificate  of  origin:  A  certificate  presented  by  the  importer  to  customs 
officials  shoving  the  origin  of  imported  goods.   It  is  required  by  many 
countries  for  goods  upon  which  preferential  tariff  rates  are  claimed,  or  which 
are  subject  to  any  discount  from  the  regular  tariff  rates  by  reason  of 
treaties,  minimum  rates,  et  cetera,  involving  origin  of  goods. 

Charter  party:  The  contract  between  the  owner  of  a  vessel  and  a  shipper 
for  the  letting  of  the  vessel  or  a  part  thereof.  The  contract  was  origi- 
nally divided  ( "partie"  in  French)  and  half  of  the  contract  given  to  each 
contractor,  hence  charter  "party." 

C.i.f . :  Cost,  insurance,  freight.  Also,  C&F,  cost  and  freight;  C.F.I. , 
cost,  freight  and  insurance;  C.i.f.  &  c,  cost,  insurance,  freight,  and 
commission;  C.i.f .c.&  i.,  cost,  insurance,  freight,  commission,  and  interest; 
C.i.f .i.&  e. ,  cost,  insurance,  freight,  interest,  and  exchange. 

Cost,  insurance,  and  freight,  used  for  both  domestic  and  export  sales, 
means  generally  that  the  quoted  price  includes  the  cost  of  the  goods,  the 
freight  charges  to  a  named  destination,  and  the  insurance  charges  on  the 
shipment.  Under  such  terms,  the  seller  is  responsible  for  arranging  for  the 
transportation  of  the  goods  to  the  named  point,  for  paying  the  freight  charges, 
and  for  either  insuring  the  shipment  or  assuming  responsibility  for  any  loss 
or  damage  during  shipment.  The  buyer  is  responsible  only  for  the  local 
delivery  of  the  goods  and  import  duties.  The  same  general  principle  holds 
when  the  price  quotation  includes  other  charges,  such  as  commission,  interest, 
and  exchange. 

Clearing  agreement:  Agreement  between  two  or  more  countries  concerning 
the  settlement  of  trade  and  payments  balances  through  the  central  banks  of 
the  nations  concerned. 

Colombo  Plan:  A  coordinated  program  for  the  industrial  and  general 
economic  development  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  However,  there  is 
no  "master  plan."  Each  country  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  prepares  and 
carries  out  its  own  development  program,  with  assistance  from  economically 
developed  participating  countries. 

The  idea  for  the  plan  was  born  at  a  meeting  of  British  Commonwealth 
Foreign  Ministers,  held  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  in  January  1950 •  The  plan  was 
formally  put  into  effect  on  June  30,  1951,  for  a  6-year  period,  but  in  1955 
was  extended  for  k   years  and  in  1959  was  extended  again  to  1966.  The  plan 
covers  15  recipient  countries — Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia, 
Laos,  Malaya,  Nepal,  North  Borneo,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Sarawak,  Singa- 
pore, Thailand,  Vietnam.  By  the  middle  of  1961,  the  six  major  donor  nations, 
namely  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Japan,  had  made  available  more  than  $9  billion,  of  which  the  United 
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States  was  the  largest  contributor.  The  United  States  has  been  a  large 
supplier  of  agricultural  products,  technical  assistance,  and  general 
economic  aid.  There  has  been  technical  cooperation  by  donor  and  recipient 
nations  in  such  programs  as  construction  of  highways  and  dams,  irrigation, 
and  land  reclamation  for  production  of  food. 

COMECON ;  See  Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance. 

Commercial  treaty:  An  agreement  between  two  or  more  countries  setting 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  business  among  the  countries  may  be  carried 
on.  The  treaty,  for  example,  may  outline  tariff  privileges,  terms  on  which 
property  may  be  owned,  the  manner  in  which  claims  may  be  settled,  and  the  like, 

Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade  (CICT):  An  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  established  in  1954.  Its  purpose  is  to  review  world  primary 
commodity  markets;  submit  periodic  reports  to  the  UN's  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  its  work;  and  to  publish  statistical  reports  on  prices,  terms  of 
trade,  and  other  matters  relating  to  trade  in  primary  commodities. 
Headquarters:  New  York  City. 

Commodity  agreement  or  arrangement:  See  International  Commodity  Agreement 
or  arrangement. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC):  A  U.S.  Government  agency,  function- 
ing under  a  permanent  Federal  charter,  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. CCC  finances  and  carries  out  price  support  and  related  activities. 
CCC  is  capitalized  at  $100  million,  and  has  authority  to  borrow  up  to 
$14.5  billion  for  use  in  carrying  out  its  programs,  which  include  price 
support  and  stabilization  payments,  commodity  sales,  storage,  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  and  related  operations.  Headquarters  Washington,  D.C. 

Common  agricultural  policy  (CAP):  The  European  Common  Market's  policy 
of  changing  gradually  from  individual  country  agricultural  programs  to  a 
program  essentially  uniform  throughout  the  area  with  respect  to  production 
and  marketing  within  the  EEC  and  trade  with  outside  countries.  General  ob- 
jectives include  increasing  agricultural  productivity,  raising  individual 
earnings  of  farmers,  stabilizing  markets,  guaranteeing  regular  supplies,  and 
ensuring  reasonable  commodity  prices  to  consumers.  The  Treaty  of  Rome 
provides  that  due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  particular  character  of  agri- 
culture and  the  disparity  between  the  various  regions,  the  need  to  make 
adjustments  gradually,  and  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  closely  linked  to 
the  overall  economy. 

Common  external  tariff  ("CXT"):  A  tariff  rate  that  will  be  applied  by 
the  European  Economic  Community  as  a  unit  by  1970,  according  to  present  plans, 
as  contrasted  with  the  separate  tariff  rates  presently  applied  by  the  indi- 
vidual EEC  countries. 

Common  Market:  See  European  Economic  Community. 
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Commonwealth  (also  called  British  Commonwealth);  An  association  of 
sovereign,  independent  States — the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  Nigeria-, 
Cyprus,  Sierra  Leone,  Jamaica,  Tanganyika,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Uganda,  and 
certain  dependencies.   (The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  though  not 
a  full  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  sends  its  prime  minister  to  meetings  of 
the  Commonwealth  prime  ministers . ) 

Although  each  member  country  has  control  of  its  own  affairs,  there  is 
a  broad  community  of  interest  in  the  Commonwealth,  partly  because  each  was 
at  one  time  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Most  of  the  countries 
grant  one  another  certain  tariff  concessions,  referred  to  as  "Commonwealth 
preference"  or  "imperial  preference"  (see).  There  are  many  other  points  of 
contact—such  as  defense,  science,  education,  religion,  migration,  communi- 
cations, and  finance. 

Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement:  A  long-term  arrangement — first  signed  in 
1951  to  last  for  8  years --under  which  the  United  Kingdom  obtains  part  of  its 
sugar  supply  from  certain  other  Commonwealth  countries.  As  of  August  19&3, 
the  Agreement  had  been  extended  to  December  31>  1970. 

Parties  to  the  Agreement  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  U.K.  Minister  for 
Agriculture,  Fisheries,  and  Food  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sugar  interests  in 
Australia,  the  British  West  Indies  (including  Jamaica  and  Trinidad),  British 
Guiana,  Mauritius,  Fiji,  British  Honduras,  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika. 

The  Agreement  provides  for  annual  negotiations  each  November  for  a  sale 
price  reasonably  remunerative  to  efficient  producers.  The  single  negotiated 
Commonwealth  sale  price  is  applicable  to  all  exporting  countries.  The  United 
Kingdom  agreed  to  buy  in  1963  an<^  ^ne  exporting  countries  agreed  to  sell 
1,589>000  short  tons  of  sugar  at  the  negotiated  price.  The  exporting  countries 
produced  in  1961-62  a  total  of  k   million  short  tons  of  sugar. 

Communist  Bloc:  See  Soviet  Bloc,  Sino -Soviet  Bloc. 

Communist  countries  (also  see  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  and  Soviet  Bloc):  The 
Soviet  Union  (Europe  and  Asia),  Communist  China,  Poland,  Eastern  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  Outer  Mongolia,  Cuba,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Comparative  advantage — also  called  comparative  costs:  A  theory  spelled 
out  in  lbl7  by  David  Ricardo,  an  English  economist.  He  said  that  under  free 
trade  a  nation  tends  to  import  those  goods  which  other  countries --by  virtue 
of  superior  soil  or  climate,  labor  productivity,  capital,  technocal  know-how, 
or  other  factors --can  produce  more  efficiently  than  it,  and  to  export  those 
goods  which  it  can  produce  more  efficiently  than  other  countries. 

Compensation  (in  the  field  of  trade  reciprocity):  The  granting  by  a 
country  of  reductions  in  tariff  rates  or  bindings  of  additional  rates  to 
replace  to  another  country  trade  benefits  which  have  been  withdrawn  or  modi- 
fied. 
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Compensatory  duty:  Sometimes  levied  on  imported  manufactured  articles  to 
offset  the  increased  costs  of  a  domestic  manufacturer  of  similar  articles 
when  such  costs  are  attributable  to  a  tariff  on  the  raw  materials  used  by 
the  domestic  manufacturer. 

Example:  At  one  time  the  U.S.  duty  on  wool  was  3  cents  a  pound.  Because 
it  takes  about  k   pounds  of  wool  to  produce  1  pound  of  cloth,  a  compensatory 
duty  of  12  cents  a  pound  was  placed  on  imported  woolen  cloth.  At  that  point 
the  domestic  producer  of  wool  cloth  could  compete  with  imported  woolens  on 
even  terms. 

A  compensatory  duty  also  may  be  placed  on  an  imported  commodity  in  order 
to  offset  an  excise  tax  on  the  same  commodity  produced  in  the  importing 
country. 

Compensatory  withdrawal  of  trade  concessions --sometimes  referred  to 
"retaliation":  The  withdrawal  of  a  concession  by  one  party  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment  because  of  the  withdrawal,  or  nullification  or  impairment  of  a  conces- 
sion, by  another  party  or  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  withdrawal  could 
take  the  form  of  increased  duty  rates,  establishment  of  import  quotas,  or 
other  action  aimed  at  maintaining  reciprocity. 

Compound  duty--also  called  mixed  duty:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

Concessional  sales:  As  used  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
expression  covers  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies  under  Title  I,  Public  Law  USO;   commodities  exported  for  strategic 
materials  under  the  barter  program  authorized  by  Title  III;  long-term  dollar 
credit  arrangements  under  Title  IV;  and  special  sales  for  export --such  as 
sales  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  foreign  school  lunch  programs --under  authority 
of  Section  407 ,  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9* 

Conference  (ocean  shipping):  A  "steamship  conference"  is  an  unincorpo- 
rated association  of  mutually  competitive  steamship  lines  which  make  scheduled 
sailings  over  a  trade  route.  Conferences  exist  in  most  of  the  world's  trade 
routes.  The  basic  objectives  of  conferences  are:  (a)  to  reach  agreement  among 
members  with  respect  to  transportation  rates  and  other  conditions  of  carriage 
of  goods  or  passengers;  (b)  to  control  competition  among  members;  and  (c)  to 
strengthen  the  member  lines  through  cooperative  action. 

Consular  fees:  A  fee  charged  by  a  consular  agent  in  an  exporting  country 
for  certifying  that  an  invoice  for  merchandise  is  correct.  Consular  fees 
also  may  be  charged  for  other  services,  such  as  visas. 

Control  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports:  No  special  license  is  needed  to 
engage  in  export-import  trade.  However,  the  U.  S.  Government  does  control 
exports  of  U.  S.  farm  products  to  all  foreign  countries  except  Canada.  Export 
licensing  is  centered  in  the  Office  of  Export  Control,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce . 

Agricultural  exports  to  Communist  countries  are  regulated  in  a  more 
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restrictive  manner  than  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  authority  for 
this  regulation  is  contained  in  Public  Law  480,  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
19^9,  the  Johnson  Act,  and  the  Battle  Act,  The  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  (October  1963)  with  respect  to  agricultural  exports  to  the  Communist 
countries  is  as  follows,  on  shipments  to: 

COMMUNIST  CHINA  (INCLUDING  MANCHURIA),  NORTH  KOREA,  AND  NORTH  VIET  NAM: 
Exports  of  all  commodities,  including  agricultural  products,  require  vali- 
dated licenses  under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  I9U9.  However,  pursuant  to 
policy  adopted  in  1950,  no  licenses  are  issued  for  shipment  of  goods  to  these 
areas,  therefore  a  virtual  embargo  exists. 

ALBANIA,  BULGARIA,  CUBA,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  EAST  GERMANY  (INCLUDING  EAST 
BERLIN),  ESTONIA,  HUNGARY,  LATVIA,  LITHUANIA,  OUTER  MONGOLIA,  RUMANIA.  AND 
THE  SOVIET  UNION:  Generally,  export  licenses  are  approved  for  shipment  of 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  not  subsidized  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  are  not  in  short  supply  in  the  United  States.  Applications  for  licenses 
to  ship  subsidized  agricultural  commodities  may  be  considered  for  approval 
provided  payment  to  the  U.S.  exporter  is  made  in  U.S.  dollars  or  currency 
convertible  into  U.S.  dollars,  the  exportation  is  not  financed  under  P.L.480 
and  the  sale  does  not  involve  the  exporter  in  any  barter  arrangement. 
(President  Kennedy  announced  in  October  1963  that  the  United  States  would 
issue  export  licenses  to  private  U.S.  merchants  selling  wheat  and  other 
farm  products  at  the  world  price  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern 
European  countries  provided  the  sales  were  for  gold  or  dollars,  either  cash 
on  delivery  or  normal  commercial  terms,  and  provided  that  the  products  are 
for  delivery  to  and  use  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe"" only.  ) 
Relatively  small  donations  have  been  made  to  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany 
and  Hungary  under  Title  II,  P.  L.  480. 

YUGOSLAVIA:  There  are  no  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports  of  farm  products 
for  consumption  there. 

POLAND:  U.S.  farm  products  may  be  exported  on  the  same  unrestricted 
basis  as  to  Yugoslavia  except  for  two  limitations  involving  credit.  Poland 
is  in  default  on  debts  to  the  United  States  and  is  not  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank,  therefore  a  private  U.S.  loan  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  of  other  than  normal  commercial  credit  is  barred  under 
the  Johnson  Act.  Also,  long-term  credit  sales  under  Title  IV,  P.L.  480  are 
considered  loans --a  form  of  "assistance."  The  Battle  Act,  which  prohibits 
"assistance"  by  the  United  States  to  those  countries  which  export  strategic 
materials  to  the  Soviet  Union  therefore  prohibits  Title  IV  loans  to  Poland. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  established  two  types  of  export  licenses-- 
validated  and  general.  By  far  the  vast  majority  of  goods  can  move  to  free 
world  countries  under  appropriate  general  license.  No  formal  license  appli- 
cation is  required  for  a  general  license,  which  is  an  authorization  printed 
in  the  Comprehensive  Export  Schedule  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.   Shippers 
exporting  under  a  general  license  are  required  only  to  note  the  appropriate 
general  license  symbol  on  the  Shipper's  Export  Declaration.  A  validated 
license  is  a  document  showing  what  goods  are  being  shipped,  destination,  value 
and  other  information. 
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Conventional  tariff;  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

Conversion  (as  used  in  the  "barter  program):  An  obligation  of  a  U.  S. 
Government  agency  to  pay  dollars  is  "converted"  when  a  contractor  agrees  to 
accept  U.  S.  Government  owned  surplus  agricultural  commodities  instead  of 
the  dollars  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  barter  program  has  less  restric- 
tive rules  for  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  for  conversion  than  for 
usual  "barter  transactions  because  conversions  reduce  the  outflow  of  U.  S. 
dollars  abroad  and  save  appropriate  funds . 

Convertible  currency;  Currency  of  one  country  which  may  be  exchanged 
for  that  of  another  country  or  countries  without  restriction. 

Cooley  Amendment:  A  term  applied  to  Section  104  (e),  Public  Law  480, 
because  it  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley,  Chairman,  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  section  provides  that  not  more  than  25  percent 
of  foreign  currencies  generated  under  each  Title  I  agreement  shall  be  made 
available  for  loans  to  private  business  firms  through  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  These  currencies  may  be  loaned  to  (l)  U.S.  firms  or 
their  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  for  business  development  and 
trade  expansion  in  the  foreign  country;  or  (2)  either  U.S.  firms  or  firms 
of  that  country  for  expanding  markets  for  and  consumption  of  U.  S.  agricul- 
tural products  abroad.  Through  June  30*  19 62,  the  equivalent  of  $135  million 
for  loans  to  private  enterprise  had  been  transferred  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  of  which  about  $65  million  had  been  disbursed. 

Cooperators,  market  development:  In  more  than  50  countries,  some  40 
trade  and  agricultural  groups  are  cooperating  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  developing  dollar  markets  for 
U.  S.  farm  products.   Commodities  represented  in  this  cooperative  work 
include  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  rice,  livestock,  livestock  products, 
poultry,  fruit,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Cooperating  groups,  from  contributions  of  their  membership,  provide 
personnel,  services,  and  cash.  FAS  makes  available  foreign  currencies 
generated  under  the  P.L.  480  foreign  currency  sales  program. 

Corn:  In  the  United  States,  Indian  corn.  In  Europe,  especially  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  term  used  collectively  in  referring  to  grains,  as  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  etc.   "Corn"  is  often  used  specifically  for  the 
important  crop  of  a  region,  thus  in  England  it  is  so  used  of  wheat;  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  of  oats;  and  in  Australia  of  Indian  corn  or  maize. 

Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance  (COMECON,  CEMA):  A  Communist 
Bloc  organization  made  up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Outer  Mongolia.  The  agency  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  "Communist  common  market,"  was  organized  April  1949  to  integrate 
as  far  as  possible  the  economies  of  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries.  Activities 
of  the  organization  fall  into  the  following  broad  categories :(l)  Exchange 
of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  and  skills;  (2)  development  of  planned 
intra-COMECON  trade;  (3)  coordination  of  production  and  services  within 
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COMECON  countries  "by  types  of  products  and  services;  (k)   joint  development 
"by  two  or  more  COMECON  countries  of  an  economic  activity,  and  its  subsequent 
joint  operation;  (5)  coordination  of  national  plans;  (6)  organization  of  a 
joint  bank  for  noncommercial  transactions  and  development  of  plans  for  a 
joint  commercial  bank  and  a  convertible  currency;  and  (7)  administrative 
progress.  Headquarters:  Moscow,  Russia. 

Council  of  Europe:  A  consultative  "body,  created  in  May  19^-9  by  delegates 
from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Ireland  for  achieving  greater  unity  among  its 
members,  safeguarding  and  realizing  the  ideals  and  principles  of  their 
common  heritages,  and  facilitating  their  economic  and  social  progress. 
Importance  of  the  Council  as  a  forum  has  been  enhanced  "by  the  French  veto 
of  the  United  Kingdom's  bid  for  membership  in  the  European  Common  Market-- 
an  action  which  has  delayed  the  economic  and  political  unification  of  Western 
Europe.  Headquarters:  Strasbourg,  France. 

Counterpart  funds  (also  see  Foreign  currencies):  This  expression  refers 
to  the  sums,  in  local  currencies,  which  European  nations  participating  in 
the  post-World  War  II  European  Recovery  Program-- "Marshall  Plan"--  were 
required  to  set  aside  to  offset  internally  the  grants  of  dollars  made  by  the 
United  States  under  the  program.   Subsequently,  the  equivalent  of  three -fourths 
of  the  dollar  value  of  the  U.  S.  grants  was  released  to  the  countries  for 
internal  investment  in  public  works  or  for  other  approved  purposes. 

"Counterpart  funds"  is  often  used  erroneously  in  referring  to  foreign 
currencies  generated  from  sales  of  U.  S.  surplus  farm  products  under  Title  I, 
Public  Law  ^80. 

Countervailing  duty:  Levied  by  an  importing  country  as  protective  surtax 
to  offset  an  export  payment  or  subsidy  paid  by  an  exporting  country. 

The  terra  is  also  applied  to  a  tariff  duty  levied  on  imported  goods  when 
the  country  of  origin  levies  duties  on  similar  goods  imported  by  it. 

Section  303  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  provides  for 
the  assessment  of  countervailing  duties  when  a  bounty  (subsidy)  or  grant  is 
paid  in  the  country  of  origin  on  dutiable  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States.  When  assessed,  countervailing  duties  are  in  addition  to  other 
duties  normally  paid,  and  are  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty  or  grant. 

C/P:  Charter  party  (see). 

Creditor  nation:  One  whose  international  trade  and  finance  is  such  that 
the  total  amount  owed  to  its  government,  private  business,  and  banking  inter- 
ests from  foreign  sources  exceeds  the  sum  owed  to  foreign  creditors --a  nation, 
in  other  words,  which  occupies  a  creditor  position  in  its  balance  of  payments. 
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Credit  sales,  short-  and  long-term:  The  United  States  sells  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  dollars  under  both  short-  and  long-term  credit  arrange- 
ments. For  most  commodities,  payment  under  the  short-term  credit  program  may- 
be deferred  for  up  to  36  months.  Under  the  long-term  program,  authorized  by- 
Title  IV,  Public  Law  480,  credit  is  extended  for  up  to  20  years,  not  only  to 
friendly  foreign  governments,  but  also  to  individuals,  commercial  firms,  agri- 
cultural cooperatives,  or  other  organizations  of  the  United  States  or  friendly 
foreign  countries.  Interest  is  charged  for  the  length  of  the  deferred  payment 
period.  Under  both  short-  and  long-term  credit  programs,  both  principal  and 
interest  on  the  due  date  are  payable  in  U.  S.  dollars.  The  programs  are 
administered  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture . 

Customs  Simplification  Act  of  195U:  Directed  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  U.S.  tariff  schedules  with  a  view 
toward  their  simplification  and  reclassification  in  accordance  with  changes. 
in  trade  and  terminology  that  had  occurred  since  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was 
passed.  The  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  provides  for  the  effectuation 
of  the  revisions  proposed  pursuant  to  the  tariff  simplification  investigation. 

Customs  union  (also  called  tariff  union):  An  association  of  countries 
that  levies  common  external  duties  on  imports  from  non-member  countries,  and 
eliminates  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  governmental  restrictions  on  trade 
among  member  countries.  An  example  is  the  European  Economic  Community  (see). 

Cwt . :  Hundredweight  (see). 

CXT:  Common  external  tariff  (see)  of  the  European  Economic  Community. 

C.Z. :  Canal  Zone. 

Dairy  product  quotas,  U.S.:  See  Section  22. 

Debtor  nation:  One  whose  international  trade  and  finance  is  such  that 
the  total  amount  which  its  government,  private  business,  and  banks  owe  to 
foreign  creditors  exceeds  the  sum  due  from  foreign  debtors.  A  debtor  nation, 
in  brief,  is  one  which  occupies  a  debtor  position  with  respect  to  its  balance 
of  payments. 

Deficiency  payments  (to  support  prices  of  farm  products):  Direct  payments 
to  producers,  reflecting  the  difference  between  actual  domestic  market  prices 
received  for  a  commodity  and  a  higher  fixed  or  guaranteed  price.  Agricultural 
price  support  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  based  primarily  on  deficiency  payments 
for  the  principal  commodities. 

Demurrage :  1.  (a)  The  detention  of  a  vessel  beyond  the  time  (usually 
called  "lay  days"  )  allowed  in  her  charter  party  for  loading,  unloading,  or 
sailing,   (b )  The  allowance  or  payment  made  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the 
ship  for  such  detention. 

2.  The  allowance  or  payment  for  detaining  freight  cars  beyond  a  reason- 
able time  for  loading  or  unloading. 
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Derived  target  price  (also  see  Target  price):  From  the  "basic  target 
price  set  within  member  countries  of  the  EEC,  derived  target  prices  are 
computed.  The  derived  target  price  equals  the  target  price  minus  the  trans- 
port costs  from  the  main  deficit  area  to  the  main  surplus  area. 

Developing  countries:  See  Less -developed  countries. 

Differential  tariff:  Rates  intended  to  favor  or  prejudice  the  importa- 
tion of  particular  goods,  or  grades  of  a  given  article,  in  a  special  degree, 
on  grounds  peculiar  to  those  goods,  or  the  circumstances  attending  their 
importation;  or  to  favor  or  prejudice  importation  in  a  special  degree  on 
grounds  peculiar  to  the  source  from  which  they  come,  or  on  both  of  these 
grounds . 

For  example,  a  preferential  tariff  is  a  differential  tariff.  It  might 
be  preferential  with  respect  to  certain  goods  or  preferential  with  respect 
to  the  goods  of  certain  countries--or  both.  Similarly,  an  above-normal  rate 
also  is  a  differential  tariff.  It  may  discriminate  against  goods  or  goods 
of  particular  countries — or  both. 

Dillon  round:  See  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Direct  investments  (also  see  Balance  of  payments):  As  used  in  balance  of 
payment  statistics,  the  U.  S.  equity  in  foreign -incorporated  companies  in 
the  management  of  which  U.  S.  investors  have  an  important  voice,  or  the 
foreign  equity  in  U.S. -incorporated  companies  in  the  management  of  which  the 
foreign  investors  have  an  important  voice,  and  the  direct  branches  abroad  of 
U.S.  companies  or  of  foreign  companies  in  the  United  States.  Other  forms  of 
organization  are  sometimes  used,  such  as  partnerships  or  sole  proprietorships. 

Disappearance ,  apparent :  The  indicated  amount  of  a  commodity  or  product 
consumed  within  a  country  or  a  region.  It  is  derived  by  subtracting  exports, 
and  making  allowances  for  changes  in  stocks. 

Discrimination:  Inequality  of  trade  treatment  given  to  one  or  more 
exporting  nationa  by  an  importing  nation. 

For  example,  if  Country  A  excludes  the  winter  grapefruit  produced  by 
Country  B,  on  the  ground  that  Country  A  wishes  to  protect  the  producers  of 
Countries  C,  D,  and  E--countries  with  which  Country  A  has  close  ties--and 
then  Country  A  turns  around  and  buys  winter  grapefruit  from  Countries  X,  Y, 
and  Z,  which  are  competitors  of  Country  B--then  Country  A  discriminates 
against  Country  B  in  favor  of  Countries  X,  Y,  and  Z. 

Under  Section  338,  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  to  ascertain,  and  at  all  times  to  be  informed,  as  to  whether  any 
foreign  country  practices  certain  types  of  discriminations  against  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 
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Dollar  outflow:  Dollar  payments  to  foreign  nationals  or  countries  for 
merchandise  imports,  investments  of  U.S.  firms  abroad,  tourist  expenditures 
abroad,  U.  S.  foreign  aid,  U.  S.  military  expenditures  abroad,  and  other 
similar  transactions. 

Dollar  reserves  (also  see  Balance  of  payments):  Foreign  holdings  of 
short-term  U.  S.  government  securities  (usually  less  than  one -year  maturity), 
i.e.,  claims  on  the  United  States. 

Dollar  sales  (also  called  "cash  sales"):  Of  the  $5.1  billion  worth  of 
U.S.  farm  products  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  products  worth  $3.5 
billion--or  70  percent  of  the  total — were  sold  for  dollars.   (Dollar  sales 
included,  in  addition  to  unassisted  commercial  sales,  shipments  of  some 
commodities  with  Government  assistance  in  the  form  of  (l)  credits  for 
relatively  short  periods,  (2)  sales  of  Government -owned  commodities  at  less 
than  domestic  prices,  and  (3)  export  payments -in-cash  or  -in  kind.) 

The  bulk  of  the  U.  S.  farm  products  sold  for  dollars  go  to  economically 
developed  countries,  which  have  high  "hard-money"  purchasing  power.  The 
principal  dollar  customers  are  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  but  many  products  are  sold  for  dollars  to  other  countries. 

Dollar  shortage --also  called  dollar  gap  or  dollar  deficit;  The  amount 
by  which  imports  from  the  United  States  into  any  foreign  area,  and  other 
dollar  debits  in  such  area,  exceed  that  area's  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  other  dollar  credits.  Most  foreign  industrialized  countries  had  serious 
dollar  shortages  in  the  years  following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  but  they 
now  have  substantial  gold  and  dollar  reserves. 

Donation  of  U.  S.  surplus  foods:  See  Food  for  Peace  Program  and 
Public  Law  kbO. 

Drawback  (also  see  Admission  temporaire):  A  means  of  equalizing  the 
domestic  producer's  competitive  position  in  export  markets  with  that  of 
foreign  competitors.  The  drawback  may  be  (l)  a  repayment  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  customs  duties  paid  on  imported  merchandise  which  is  reexported  (either  in 
the  same  form  as  imported  or  manufactured  into  a  more  finished  article )  or 
(2)  the  refund  upon  the  exportation  of  an  article  of  a  domestic  tax  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected. 

Dual  pricing:  Selling  an  identical  product  for  different  prices  in 
different  markets.  For  example,  the  United  States  Government  employs  dual 
pricing  in  selling  wheat  acquired  under  the  price  support  program—it  charges 
a  higher  price  for  wheat  sold  in  the  domestic  market  than  for  wheat  sold 
abroad. 

Dumping:  Article  VI,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  defines 
dumping  as  a  means  "by  which  products  of  one  country  are  introduced  into  the 
commerce  of  another  country  at  less  than  the  normal  value  of  the  products." 
GATT  condemns  the  practice  if  it  threatens  or  causes  material  injury  to  an 
industry  within  the  importing  country,  or  to  an  industry  in  a  third  country 
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which  regularly  sells  to  the  importing  country.  GATT  recognizes  the  right  of 
an  importing  country  to  protect  itself  against  injury  by  imposing  anti-dumping 
duties  which  are  to  be  no  greater  than  the  amount  by  which  an  exporting 
country's  domestic  price  exceeds  its  export  price. 

The  U.  S.  Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  a  finding  of  "dumping"  in  the  event  im- 
ported foreign  goods  are  priced  at  less  than  their  fair  value  and  a  deter- 
mination of  injury  has  been  found  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission.  Fair  value 
is  defined  to  mean  the  price  at  which  goods  are  sold,  or  in  the  absence  of 
sale,  offered  for  sale,  to  purchasers  in  the  domestic  market  of  the  country 
of  exportation.  A  finding  of  "dumping"  could  result  in  the  assessment  of 
ant i -dumping  duties. 

Dutiable  list:  A  list  in  the  tariff  law  of  the  goods  liable  to  the  payment 
of  customs  duties . 

Duty:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

Eastern  Europe:  Soviet  European  satellites  (Poland,  Eastern  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria),  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and 
sometimes  the  USSR  itself. 

Economic  aid  or  assistance,  U.S.:  See  Foreign  assistance,  U.S. 

Economic  development  (also  see  Less -developed  countries):  Economic 
development  has  been  defined  as  "the  process  through  which  the  people  of  a 
country  use  their  resources  to  bring  about  a  sustained  increase  in  per  capita 
production  of  goods  and  services."  Capital  is  a  key  requirement  of  growth, 
but  labor  and  natural  resources  also  are  important.  One  measure  of  economic 
growth,  although  not  wholly  accurate  in  itself,  is  the  level  of  income  per 
capita. 

Many  economists  believe  that  if  a  country  invests  10  percent  or  more  of 
its  national  income,  economic  growth  will  begin  to  pick  up  momentum.  Invest- 
ment increases  output,  which  provides  a  surplus  for  further  investment  and 
further  increases  in  output.  Like  an  airplane  picking  up  speed  as  it  moves 
down  a  runway,  the  economy  eventually  "takes  off"  and  becomes  self-sustaining. 

Countries  which  have  attained  sustained  economic  growth  include  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  most  other  Western  European 
countries,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Japan,  and  a  number 
of  others. 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  in  his  book  "The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth"  distinguishes 
three  categories  of  economically  developed  countries:  Take-off,  when  resistance 
to  steady  growth  is  overcome;  maturity,  when  an  economy  shows  capacity  to  move 
beyond  the  original  industries  which  powered  its  take-off  and  to  absorb  and  to 
apply  efficiently  over  a  wide  range  of  its  resources  the  most  advanced  fruits 
of  modern  technology;  and  high  mass -consumption,  when  the  leading  sectors 
shift  toward  durable  consumers'  goods. 
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Economic  Research  Service  (ERS):  A  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
agency,  created  April  1961,  which  conducts  economic  and  statistical  analysis, 
marketing  economics  research,  farm  economics  research,  and  foreign  agricul- 
tural analysis. 

ERS  analyzes  and  reports  on  a  wide  variety  of  world  conditions  affecting 
foreign  markets,  including  foreign  agricultural  trade,  production,  prices, 
finances,  marketing,  consumption,  economic  development,  and  commercial  and 
economic  policies.  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 

Economic  sanctions:  Restrictive  trade  or  fiscal  action  by  one  or  more 
countries  to  force  another  country  to  change  its  course  of  action.  For 
example,  the  League  of  Nations  once  discussed  the  question  whether  member 
countries  should  collectively  impose  trade  restrictions --take  economic 
sanctions--  against  any  country  taking  aggressive  action  against  another. 
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Ecretement :  A  French  expression  meaning  "taking  off  the  crest,"  which 
was  widely  used  at  the  May  1963  GATT  Ministerial  Meeting  at  Geneva,  convened 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  Sixth  Round  of  tariff  negotiations  scheduled 
for  1964. 

At  the  meeting  the  United  States  had  proposed  "across-the-board"  or 
"linear"  tariff  reductions  of  50  percent.  France  argued  that  because  U.  S. 
tariffs  are  relatively  high  on  certain  industrial  items  the  United  States 
should  practice  "e'cretement"  on  such  items  so  as  to  bring  them  in  line  with 
generally  moderate  EEC  tariffs  on  industrial  goods. 

Out  of  the  Ministerial  Meeting  came  agreement  that  "tariff  negotiations 
shall  be  based  upon  a  plan  of  substantial  linear  tariff  reductions  with  a 
bare  minimum  of  exceptions  which  shall  be  subject  to  confrontation  and  justi- 
fication. The  linear  reductions  shall  be  equal.   In  those  cases  where  there 
are  significant  disparities  in  tariff  levels,  the  tariff  reductions  will  be 
based  upon  special  rules  of  general  and  automatic  application." 

EEC:  European  Economic  Community  (see). 

Embargo :  (l)  An  edict  or  order  of  the  government  prohibiting  the  departure 
or  entry  of  ships  of  commerce  at  ports  within  its  dominions,  called  a  "hostile 
embargo"  if  laid  on  an  enemy's  ships,  and  a  "civil  embargo"  if  on  domestic 
ships.  The  embargo  may  be  absolute,  as  when  laid  on  an  enemy's  ships,  or 
partial,  as  when  laid  on  domestic  ships  to  prevent  or  control  trade  with  a 
particular  country  or  of  a  certain  kind.   (2)  Any  prohibition  imposed  by  law 
upon  commerce  either  in  general  or  in  one  or  more  of  its  branches. 

Emerging  countries:  See  Less -developed  countries. 

Entrepot  facilities:  See  Foreign-trade  zones. 

Equalization  fee  or  tax:  See  Variable  import  charge. 
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Escape  clause:  A  provision  in  U.S.  trade  agreements  legislation  author - 
izing  the  President,  on  the  "basis  of  a  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  investigation 
and  report,  to  impose  increased  duties  or  quotas  when  increased  imports,  due 
to  a  trade  agreement  concession,  are  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to 
a  domestic  industry. 

Eurocrats :  Nickname  for  the  6,800  employees  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  ( see  ) . 

European  Economic  Community  (also  referred  to  as  EEC,  European  Common 
Market,  Common  Market,  Community,  Inner  Six,  Six,  Euromarket,  and  Euromart ) : 
The  economic  merger  of  France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg.  Established  in  1953  by  the  European  Economic  Community  Treaty 
(Rome  Treaty),  the  EEC  seeks  a  unified  area  in  which  commerce  will  be  carried 
on  freely--much  as  it  is  among  the  states  of  the  United  States.  There  will  be 
no  tariffs  among  EEC  countries,  no  restrictions  on  movement  of  goods,  capital, 
services,  and  workers.  The  area  will  have  common  policies  with  respect  to 
agriculture  and  agricultural  exports  from  outside  countries.  Merger  will 
take  place  during  a  "transition  period"  scheduled  to  end,  in  the  normal  course 
of  events,  not  later  than  the  end  of  December  1969. 

The  Rome  Treaty  provides  that  other  European  countries  may  be  taken  in 
as  full  members  or  associates  of  the  EEC.  An  agreement  of  association  was 
concluded  between  Greece  and  the  EEC  in  19&2,  and  arrangements  on  Turkey's 
association  were  being  concluded  in  August  1963*  Negotiations  looking  to 
accession  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  well  advanced  when  the  French  Government 
in  January  1963  vetoed  the  British  bid,  because  of  problems  involving  agri- 
culture; U.K.  ties  with  the  Commonwealth,  the  United  States,  and  other  trading 
partners;  and  an  expansion  which  might  mean,  in  the  words  of  President  Charles 
DeGaulle,  "a  colossal  Atlantic  community  under  American  dependence  and  leader- 
ship which  would  soon  completely  swallow  up  the  European  Community."  The 
French  veto  has  slowed  down  EEC ' s  consideration  of  membership  for  Ireland  and 
Norway  and  association  status  for  Turkey,  Austria,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Spain.  Denmark  withdrew  its  application  for  full  membership  following  veto 
of  the  British  bid. 

Headquarters:  Brussels,  Belgium. 

European  Free  Trade  Association, (also  referred  to  as  EFTA,  "Outer  Seven," 
or  "Seven"}:  A  regional  trade  grouping,  essentially  a  free  trade  arrangement, 
of  seven  European  countries --Austria,  Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Finland  is  an  associate  member.  Estab- 
lished in  i960  by  the  Stockholm  Convention,  EFTA  provides  for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  customs  duties  and  other  trade  barriers  among  its  members — 
although  agricultural  products,  broadly  speaking,  are  not  included  in  the 
schedule  for  tariff  reductions.  Unlike  the  EEC,  members  of  EFTA  retain  their 
individual  tariffs  against  outside  countries.  Headquarters:  Geneva, Switzerland 

European  Recovery  Program  ("Marshall  Plan"):  A  plan  for  the  revival  of 
Europe,  suggested  by  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  June  I9V7.  The  plan  called  for  economic  aid  to  help  war -battered 
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Europe  get  back  on  its  feet.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  I9A8  implemented 
the  program.  Funds  made  available  by  Congress  through  appropriations  and 
loan  authorizations  within  the  k^  year  period  from  April  3,  19U8  to  June  30, 
1952,  for  operation  of  the  Marshall  Plan  amounted  to  about  $13.6  billion. 

Exchange  rate:  The  price  of  one  national  currency  in  terms  of  another. 
For  example,  the  British  pound  sterling  was  equivalent  in  June  1963  to 
$2.80  American  and  the  Canadian  dollar  to  92  cents  American. 

The  exchange  rate  may  be  "official', "  that  is,  fixed  by  the  nation 
involved,  or  it  may  be  the  unofficial  or  "free"  rate — the  rate  on  a  free  or 
uncontrolled  international  market.  Most  countries  have  unitary  exchange 
rates,  although  several  less -developed  nations  have  systems  employing  more 
than  one  legal  rate. 

Exchange  restrictions:  Direct  government  control  of  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  foreign  exchange  to  regulate  balance-of-payments  movements  and 
maintain  existing  exchange  rates.  By  reducing  the  demand  for  or  increasing 
the  supply  of  foreign  currency,  a  country  may  maintain  a  given  exchange  rate. 

In  controlling  foreign  exchange,  governments  sometimes  issue  exchange 
licenses  to  importers  buying  foreign  currency  for  particular  purposes  only, 
thus  enabling  the  country  to  control  the  imports  of  certain  goods  from 
exporting  countries. 

A  government  prohibition  against  the  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange 
payable  in  foreign  currency  is  called  "blocked  exchange."  Under  such 
conditions,  deposits  in  local  currency  are  sometimes  made  to  cover  pro- 
spective remittances,  but  foreign  creditors  must  wait  until  the  block  is 
removed  or  they  find  some  way  of  using  the  local  currency  credited  to  them. 

Export  control,  U.S.:  See  Control  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

Export  duty:  Some  countries  levy  export  duties  when  the  domestic  price 
of  a  product  is  substantially  below  the  world  price.  The  export  duty, 
therefore,  becomes  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  government.  The  United  States 
is  prevented  from  levying  export  duties  by  a  provision  of  the  U.  S.  Consti- 
tution to  the  effect  that  "No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State. " 

Export -Import  Bank  of  Washington  (Ex-Im  Bank):  Formerly  an  agency  of 
the  United  States,  but  now  independent,  which  aids  in  financing  and  facili- 
tating exports  and  imports  and  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  The  Bank  supplements  rather  than  competes 
with  private  capital.  Loans  are  made  for  specific  purposes  and  offer  reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment. 

The  Ex-Im  Bank  is  controlled  by  a  5-man  board  of  directors.  It  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $1  billion  and  may  borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  its  own 
obligations  up  to  $6  billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  In  addition,  the 
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Bank  may  not  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  dollar  loans,  guaranties,  and 
insurance  aggregating  in  excess  of  $7  billion. 

Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Export  license  (also  see  Control  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports): 
Authority  from  a  government  to  a  shipper  to  export  a  specific  quantity  of 
a  particular  commodity  to  a  certain  destination.  Such  authority  must  he 
secured  when  a  government  endeavors  to  limit  shipments  to  certain  desti- 
nations, has  export  quotas  in  effect,  or  otherwise  wishes  to  control  exports. 
The  Office  of  Export  Control,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  issues  export 
licenses  to  American  shippers  in  accordance  with  U.  S.  laws  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

Export  market  value:  As  used  in  the  Food  for  Peace  Program,  "export 
market  value"  reflects  the  price  at  which  surplus  U.  S.  agricultural 
commodities  are  sold  by  U.  S.  exporters  under  the  program.  The  export 
market  value  is  less  than  the  CCC  cost  for  those  commodities  for  which 
special  export  programs  have  been  developed  for  dollar  as  well  as  foreign 
currency  sales  to  meet  competition  in  international  trade. 

CCC  cost  reflects  costs  incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  be  reimbursed  under  P.  L.  480.  These  costs  include  CCC's  investment  in 
making  surplus  stocks  available  for  export,  cost  of  financing  exports,  plus 
ocean  transportation. 

Export  payments,  U.  S.  agricultural:  When  domestic  prices  of  some 
U.  S.  farm  products,  especially  price -supported  products,  are  higher  than 
prices  for  competing  foreign  products  the  U.  S.  Government  may  assist  both 
commercial  sales  for  dollars  and  sales  under  Government -financed  export 
programs  (P.L.  hQO   and  P.L.  87-195)  by  means  of  export  payments  in  cash  or 
in  kind  or  by  the  sale  of  Government -owned  stocks  below  domestic  market  prices. 
Since  1958,  export  payment  assistance  has  consisted  largely  of  payments  in 
cash  and  in  kind. 

Under  payment  in  kind  programs  (often  called  PIK  programs),  certificates 
at  the  applicable  export  payment  rates,  redeemable  in  commodities  from  CCC 
stocks,  are  issued  to  U.  S.  exporters  upon  proof  of  export  of  commodities 
from  private  stocks.  Exporters  thus  move  commodities  into  export  from  com- 
mercial rather  than  from  Government -owned  stocks.  Under  the  cotton  payment 
in  kind  program,  cotton  to  be  exported  is  drawn  from  commercial  stocks, 
although  such  cotton  may  have  been  previously  purchased  from  CCC.  Payment 
in  kind  programs  are  used  as  necessary  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  rye,  rice, 
cotton,  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Export  payments  on  wheat  flour  are  made  in  cash  because  of  greater  ease 
of  administering  the  program  than  under  the  payment  in  kind  method.  A  pay- 
ment in  cash  program,  limited  to  stocks  of  tobacco  pledged  to  CCC  from  1956 
and  earlier  crops,  was  begun  in  1962.  A  payment  in  cash  program  for  exports 
of  cotton  products  has  been  in  effect  since  195&. 
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Export  payment  rates  are  designed  to  reflect  the  amounts  necessary  to 
make  export  prices  of  U.  S.  commodities  competitive  with  foreign -produced 
commodities  in  foreign  markets.  Rates  are  kept  under  constant  review  so 
that  they  do  not  exceed  the  gap  between  higher  domestic  prices  and  lower 
foreign  prices. 

When  an  export  payment  program  is  in  effect  for  an  agricultural  com- 
modity, in  general  all  exports  of  the  commodity  except  donations  are  eligible 
for  export  payments  (or  differentials  equivalent  to  export  payments). 

Export  payment  assistance  was  provided  for  $2,0^3  million  of  the 
$5,l4l  million  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  year  1961-62.  Exports 
outside  of  Government  programs  (commercial  sales  for  dollars)  that  benefit 
from  export  payment  assistance  equaled  $1,056  million,  while  exports  under 
specified  Government -financed  programs  which  received  this  assistance  totaled 
$987  million.  Total  export  payment  assistance  on  U.  S.  agricultural  exports 
in  fiscal  year  1961-62  equaled  $668  million.  That  amount  was  not  included 
in  the  export  total  of  $5,l4l  million  registered  in  fiscal  I96I-62. 

Export  quota:  A  control  applied  to  exports  by  an  exporting  country  to 
limit  the  amount  of  goods  leaving  that  country. 

Export  quota  agreements  (also  see  International  commodity  agreement  or 
arrangement):  An  international  commodity  agreement  regulating  the  quantity 
which  may  be  exported  by  allocating  fixed  quotas  to  each  country.  Quota 
agreements  have  been  the  most  frequently  used  device  to  prevent  competitive 
price  cutting.  The  purpose  is  to  limit  price  movements  and  safeguard  the 
position  of  established  producers.  Agreements  of  this  kind  include  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  and  the  International  Sugar  Agreement. 

Export s ,  agr i cultural :  Farm  products  shipped  from  a  country  or  countries 
to  another  country  or  countries. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  set  a  new  value  record  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961-62.  Value  totaled  $5,130  million,  up  k  percent  from  1960-6l's 
$4,946  million. 

Export  subsidy:  See  Export  payment,  agricultural. 

FAO:  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

F.A.Q. :  Fair  average  or  fair  average  quality. 

Far  East  (also  see  Southeast  Asia):  The  National  Geographic  Society,  in 
News  Bulletin  8352,  issued  April  22,  1952,  includes  in  the  "Far  East"  the 
area  now  occupied  by  Communist  China,  Nationalist  China  (Formosa  or  Taiwan), 
the  Mongolian  Republic,  North  Korea,  South  Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  Burma,  Malaysia, 
and  Indonesia. 

Like  "Middle  East,"  "Far  East"  is  a  rather  indefinable  area.  A  narrow 
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interpretation  of  the  area  would  include  only  Japan,  North  and  South  Korea, 
Communist  China,  and  Formosa  (Taiwan).  The  "broadest  definition  normally 
given  would  consist  of  the  land  mass  of  Asia  eastward  from  the  Khyber  Pass 
and  Lake  Baikal. 

The  area  sometimes  is  referred  to  as  "East  Asia,"  or  the  "Orient." 

FAS:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (see). 

F.a.s. :  Free  alongside  ship.  Used  in  sales  price  quotations,  especially 
for  export,  indicating  that  the  price  includes  all  costs  of  transportation 
and  delivery  of  the  goods  to  xhe  dock;  that  is,  "alongside  ship."  The  buyer 
is  then  responsible  for  having  the  goods  loaded  on  board,  and  pays  the  costs 
of  shipping  from  this  point  on. 

Favorable  balance  of  trade:  See  Balance  of  trade. 

Fixed  duty:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

Flexible  tariff  (also  see  Variable  import  levies):  A  tariff  permitting 
equalization  of  differences  in  the  cost  of  domestic-  and  foreign- produced 
goods.  For  example,  Section  315,  U.  S.  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  provided  that 
the  President  had  power  "to  ascertain  the  differences  in  costs  of  production 
of  domestic  articles  and  of  like  or  similar  imported  articles  and  to  proclaim 
the  changes  in  classification  or  increases  or  decreases  in  rates  of  duty 
which  may  be  necessary  to  equalize  the  differences  in  costs  thus  ascertained." 
The  Tariff  Act  of  I93O  (the  so-called  Hawley-Smoot  Act)  contained  essentially 
the  same  provision.  The  variable  import  levies  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  are  fundamentally  "flexible"  tariffs. 

Flight  of  the  dollar  or  flight  of  capital:  The  movement  of  U.S.  capital 
to  foreign  countries --usually  accomplished  through  the  purchase  with  dollars 
of  foreign  securities --to  obtain  higher  interest  rates  in  foreign  countries 
or  greater  investment  opportunities,  or,  possibly,  to  escape  the  adverse 
consequences  of  inflation,  devaluation,      or  other  unfavorable  economic 
trends. 

F.o.b. :  Free  on  board.  Indicating,  in  general,  that  the  seller  assumes 
all  responsibilities  and  costs  up  to  the  specific  point  or  stage  of  delivery 
named,  including  transportation,  packing,  insurance,  et  cetera.  The  buyer 
takes  over  responsibility  and  costs  at  the  same  point.  A  wide  variety  of 
f.o.b.  terms  are  used,  such  as  f.o.b.  factory,  f.o.b.  cars,  f.o.b.  ship 
New  York,  f.o.b.  Detroit,  et  cetera. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (FAQ):  FAO  works 
in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture,  including  fisheries,  forestry,  food 
processing  and  distribution,  and  nutrition.  A  big  part  of  the  work  is 
helping  underdeveloped  countries  help  themselves.  With  financial  aid  from 
the  United  Nations,  FAO  has  carried  on  extensive  technical  assistance  work 
in  some  100  countries.  World-wide  support  and  additional  financial  assistance 
for  this  work  is  being  mobilized  through  FAO's  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign. 
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With  the  United  Nations,  FAO  also  is  administering  a  $100  million  World 
Food  Program,  which  uses  surplus  food  to  relieve  hunger  and  promote  economic 
growth  in  the  less -developed  countries.  FAO  serves  as  an  international 
clearing  house  for  information  and  statistics  on  the  world  food  situation. 
FAO  also  has  established  subsidiary  bodies  to  deal  with  specific  inter- 
national commodity  problems,  including  commodity  study  groups  (see)  and  a 
consultative  committee  on  surplus  disposal.  Other  groups  provide  forums 
for  international  consultation  on  animal  diseases,  forestry  and  fishery 
matters,  and  other  problems  of  an  international  nature. 

FAO  was  founded  in  October  1945,  although  preliminary  groundwork  had 
been  completed  in  May  19^3*  FAO  now  has  104  member  nations. 

Headquarters:  Rome,  Italy. 

Food  exhibits,  U.  S.  (also  see  Market  Development  and  Market  promotion); 
S ince  1955*  American  farm  products  have  been  promoted  at  124  exhibits  in 
32  countries.  Attendance  totaled  48  million.  Most  of  the  exhibits  have 
been  held  in  conjunction  with  international  trade  fairs,  but  in  recent  years 
the  emphasis  has  been  shifting  to  large  "solo"  exhibits --shows  staged  by 
the  United  States  alone.  The  first  solo  food  show  was  held  at  Hamburg,  West 
Germany,  in  1961.  Another  was  held  in  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands,  in  1963* 

Food  for  Peace  (also  see  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress):  Food  for  Peace 
is  a  program  through  which  the  United  States  is  sharing  its  agricultural 
abundance  with  needy  people,  mainly  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  In  the 
past  8  years,  Food  for  Peace  shipments  have  had  an  export  market  value  of 
$12.8  billion  or  about  a  third  of  the  total  value  of  $38.8  billion  worth  of 
U.  S.  farm  commodities  exported  over  the  period.  Of  the  $12.8  billion  total, 
$10.7  billion  represented  exports  under  P.  L.  480.  The  remainder  was  shipped 
under  Sections  402  and  550,  Mutual  Security  Acts. 

Over  100  countries,  having  a  total  population  of  1.4  billion,  have 
received  supplies  under  the  Food  for  Peace  Program.  Among  the  larger  recipi- 
ents are  India,  Pakistan,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Spain,  United  Arab  Republic, 
Brazil,  Turkey,  and  Indonesia. 

The  bulk  of  food  shipments  moved  under  Title  I,  P.  L.  480.  These  ship- 
ments had  a  value  of  $6.7  billion. 

Donations  under  Title  III,  P.  L.  480  had  a  value  of  $1.4  billion.  These 
donations  were  made  through  U.  S.  voluntary  agencies  administering  relief 
programs  outside  the  United  States.  Among  the  agencies  cooperating  in  this  _ 
work  are  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  to  Everywhere  (CARE);  Lutheran  World 
Relief:  Catholic  Relief  Sercices- -National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference;  a#d 
American- Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee. 

Grants  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development  under  Title  II,  P.  L. 
480  over  the  same  period  amounted  to  almost  $1.0  billion.   "Grants"  is  usually 
used  instead  of  "donations"  to  describe  foods  transferred  on  a  "government-to- 
government"  basis — the  way  transfers  are  made  under  Title  II. 
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Food  reserves:  Supplies  of  food  stored  against  contingencies  either  by 
food-exporting  or  food-importing  countries.  The  expression  is  used  most 
commonly,  however,  in  connection  with  proposals  to  store  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  supplies  of  food  distributed  by  the  surplus -producing  nations.  In 
a  report  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen,  Director-General  of  FAO,  entitled  "Development 
through  Food — A  Strategy  for  Surplus  Utilization,"  he  said,  "National  food 
reserves  should  be  established  with  the  help  of  food  surpluses.  They  can 
make  it  possible  for  the  recipient  countries  to  meet  emergencies,  crop  fluctu- 
ations, the  needs  of  development  policies,  and  particularly  to  maintain  floor 
prices  giving  positive  incentives  to  farmers  to  increase  output  and  produc- 
tivity." 

Force  majeure;  The  title  of  a  standard  clause  found  in  contracts 
exempting  the  parties  from  liability  for  non-fulfillment  of  their  obligations 
by  reason  of  certain  acts  beyond  their  control,  such  as  earthquake  or  war. 

Foreign  agricultural  market  development:  Includes  all  activities --in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries --to  influence  the  flow  of 
U.  S.  farm  products  to  foreign  consumers.  Market  development  encompasses 
measures  by  government  agencies,  farmers,  processors,  exporters,  and  others 
to  improve  acceptability  of  U.  S.  farm  commodities  in  foreign  markets.  It 
takes  in  such  services  as  information  and  grading.  It  includes  Government 
export  payments .  It  embraces  action  by  government  and  international  agencies 
to 'lower  trade  barriers.  It  involves  market  promotion  activities  (see) 
carried  on  cooperatively  by  government  and  trade  groups,  such  as  participation 
in  trade  fairs,  advertising,  distribution  of  samples,  sponsored  visits  of 
foreign  buyers  to  the  United  States,  and  the  like.  Market  development,  in 
brief,  covers  activities  undertaken  all  the  way  along  the  "marketing  chain." 

Foreign  agricultural  market  promotion:  One  phase  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural market  development  activity.  Foreign  agricultural  market  promotion 
takes  place  at  or  near  the  consumption  end  of  the  marketing  system.  Promotion 
activities  are  designed  to  increase  or  forestall  decreases  in  consumption  of 
a  commodity,  primarily  through  use  of  persuasive  and  educational  techniques. 
Generally  these  activities  are  aimed  at  foreign  consumers,  although  efforts 
may  be  directed  toward  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  other  commercial  handlers 
of  farm  products.  Activities  pursued  under  the  heading  of  market  promotion 
include  advertising  in  all  its  forms,  press  releases,  public  relations 
programs,  participation  in  international  trade  fairs  and  other  types  of 
expositions,  and  promotion  "gimmicks." 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS):  an  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  FAS  is  responsible  for:  (l)  Developing,  expanding,  and 
maintaining- -often  in  cooperation  with  trade  and  agricultural  groups — foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  farm  products;  (2)  administering  the  foreign  currency  sales 
program  under  Title  I,  Public  Law  k30;    (3)  administering  dollar  export  sales 
and  barter  program  activities;  (k)   cooperating  with  other  Government  agencies 
in  efforts  to  remove  foreign  barriers  to  trade  in  U.  S.  farm  products;  (5)  ob- 
taining and  disseminating  data  on  foreign  agricultural  production,  markets, 
policies,  and  competition — a  service  made  possible  by  using  information 
obtained  from  agricultural  attaches  stationed  in  all  principal  countries,  as 
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well  as  findings  of  marketing  specialists  sent  abroad  to  make  special 
surveys;  (6)  participating  in  agricultural  phases  of  foreign  technical 
assistance  programs.  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Foreign  agricultural  trade  information:  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  issues  a  vide  variety 
of  foreign  agricultural  trade  information,  much  of  which  comes  from  agricul- 
tural attaches  stationed  at  6l  posts  throughout  the  world,  and  from  agricul- 
tural marketing  specialists  who  are  sent  abroad  to  make  special  investigations. 
The  information  is  presented  through  a  wide  variety  of  publications,  including 
the  weekly  "Foreign  Agriculture,"  and  bulletins,  circulars,  press  releases, 
world  summaries,  and  other  materials. 

The  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, Washington 
25,  D.C.,  also  issues  information  on  foreign  agricultural  matters.  A  monthly 
publication  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States,"  contains 
detailed  statistics  on  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  and  imports.  ERS  also 
publishes  the  "World  Agricultural  Situation,"  "Farm  Index,"  and  many  other 
publications  summarizing  world  conditions  and  developments  affecting  foreign 
markets  for  U.  S.  farm  products. 

Foreign  assistance  (or  aid),  U.  S.:  The  United  States  has  been  carrying 
on  foreign  assistance  operations  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Obligations 
and  loan  authorizations  under  this  program  from  July  1,  1945  through  June  3°; 
1962,  total  $97,133,000,000.  Of  this  total,  $66,455,000,000  represents 
economic  aid,  and  $30,678,000,000  military  assistance. 

Over  the  1945-62  period,  the  United  Kingdom  leads  in  the  volume  of  U.  S. 
economic  aid    received,  with  $7.7  billion,  followed  by  France,  $5.2  billion; 
West  Germany,  $4.0  billion;  India,  $3.9  billion;  Italy,  $3.5  billion;  and  South 
Korea,  $3.4  billion.  The  large  totals  for  the  Western  European  countries 
reflect  Marshall  Plan  assistance  (see). 

The  proportion  of  economic  aid  to  total  foreign  assistance  rose  from 
47  percent  in  1952-55  to  77  percent  in  1962. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1962,  40  percent  of  U.S.  economic  aid  went  to  the  Mid- 
le   East  and  South  Asia;  25  percent  to  Latin  America;  14  percent  to  the 
Far  East;  10  percent  to  Africa;  5  percent  to  Europe;  and  6  percent  for 
outlays  impossible  to  segregate  by  region.  In  1962,  P.L.  480  accounted  for 
31  percent  of  foreign  aid  obligations  and  loan  authorizations. 

Foreign  currencies:  This  expression  is  used  frequently  in  connection 
with  operations  under  Title  I,  Public  Law  480,  which  authorizes  sales  of 
surplus  U.S.  farm  products  for  foreign  currencies.  Title  I  also  spells  out 
uses  to  which  the  foreign  currencies  may  be  put,  such  as:  To  help  develop 
new  markets  for  U.  S.  farm  products;  to  obtain  military  equipment,  materials, 
facilities,  and  services;  to  finance  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  friendly  countries;  to  promote  economic  development  and  trade  of  under- 
developed countries;  to  pay  U.S.  obligations  abroad;  to  finance  educational 
exchange  activities;  and  others. 
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Foreign  currencies  generated  under  Title  I  are  sometimes  referred  to-- 
erroneously — as  "counterpart  funds"  (see). 

Foreign  exchange;  International  transfers  of  economic  values  in  terms 
of  money  by  means  of  credit  instruments,  including  transfers  by  telegraph, 
cable,  et  cetera.  The  main  problems  of  foreign  exchange  are  concerned  with 
two  operations:  (l)  the  conversion  of  the  money  of  one  country  into  that  of 
another;  and  (2)  the  transfer  of  money  values  from  one  country  to  another. 

Foreign -trade  zones  (also  called  free  ports,  free -trade  zones,  and 
entrepot  facilities  ):   Foreign  exporters  planning  to  expand  or  open  up  new 
American  outlets  may  forward  their  goods  to  a  foreign-trade  zone  in  the 
United  States  to  be  held  for  an  unlimited  period  while  awaiting  a  favorable 
market  in  the  United  States  or  nearby  countries  without  being  subject  to 
the  customs  laws  and  without  entry  or  bond.  Merchandise  lawfully  brought 
into  these  zones  may  be  stored,  sold,  exhibited,  broken  up,  repacked, 
assembled,  distributed,  sorted,  graded,  cleaned,  mixed  with  foreign  or 
domestic  merchandise,  or  otherwise  manipulated,  or  be  manufactured.  In 
most  instances,  foreign  goods  may  also  be  manufactured  in  a  zone  with  other 
foreign  goods  or  with  domestic  goods  brought  into  the  zone.  The  resulting 
merchandise  may  thereafter  be  either  exported  or  transferred  from  the  customs 
territory.  When  foreign  goods  are  transferred  into  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  trade  zone,  the  goods  must  be  entered  at  the 
customhouse.  U.S.  foreign  trade  zones  are  located  at  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Toledo,  and  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico. 

Franco  frontier  price--also  called  free  at  border  price — in  the  EEC: 
A  European  term  meaning  "free  at  border, "  the  franco  frontier  price  is  used 
to  set  levies  on  intra-EEC  trade.  It  represents  the  cost  of  grain  at  the 
borders  of  the  respective  EEC  countries.  The  EEC  Commission  sets  tht  franco 
frontier  prices  for  one -week  periods  on  the  basis  of  actual  prices  ruling  in 
the  major  wholesale  market  of  each  country. 

Theoretically,  France,  for  example,  would  not  export  profitably  to  other 
EEC  countries  at  an  export  price  below  the  French  franco  frontier  price .  In 
practice,  the  EEC  exporter  still  gets  the  price  which  he  can  negotiate  with 
the  EEC  importer.  But  since  the  EEC  exporter  must  pay  at  least  the  inter- 
vention price  (see)  plus  costs  of  moving  the  grain  to  the  border,  his  export 
price  must  be  at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  franco  frontier  price. 

Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign:  A  world-wide  program,  carried  on  under 
auspices  of  FAO,  to  encourage  global  support  and  financial  assistance  for 
programs  to  increase  crop  yields,  make  new  foods  available,  multiply  fisheries 
catches,  in  underdeveloped  countries.  The  program  was  launched  July  1,  i960 
and  is  scheduled  to  end  June  30>  1965 • 

Campaign  headquarters  in  the  United  States:  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation 
700  Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  International  headquarters:  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  Rome,  Italy. 
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Free  list:  A  list  in  the  tariff  law  of  the  goods  not  liable  to  the 
payment  of  customs  duties.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
employing  a  free  list.  Many  countries  distribute  the  free  goods  among  the 
schedule  to  which  they  belong. 

Free  ports:  See  Foreign-trade  zones. 

Free  trade:  International  trade  unhampered  by  governmental  barriers, 
such  as  tariffs  or  quantitative  restrictions.  Completely  free  trade  is  not 
practiced  today  by  any  country  of  the  world. 

Free  trade  association:  An  association  made  up  of  countries  that  have 
eliminated  or  are  in  the  process  of  eliminating  most  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
other  governmental  restrictions  on  trade  among  members.  An  example  is  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  created  May  3,  i960,  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal. 

Free-trade  zones:  See  Foreign-trade  zones. 

Free  World:  Usually  refers  to  all  non-Communist  countries  collectively. 

Friendly  country:  Public  Law  480  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  "to  expand  international  trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly 
nations.  .  ."  The  term  "friendly  nation,"  used  frequently  in  P.L.  480,  is 
defined  in  the  act  as  "any  country  other  than  (l)  the  U.S.S.R.,-  or  (2)  any 
nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Communist  movement." 

P.L.  480,  Sec.  30^  (a)  provides  that  the  President  shall  exercise 
authority  contained  in  Title  I,  P.L.  480  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be 
independent  of  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  with  nations  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  to  assure  that  agricultural  commodities  sold 
or  transferred  thereunder  do  not  result  in  increased  availability  of  those 
or  like  commodities  to  unfriendly  countries.  Sec.  304  (b )  provides  that 
"nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  transactions  under 
Title  I  or  Title  III  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  any  of  the  areas  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in  China." 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  Sec.  2  (b )  states  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  "expand  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  with  friendly 
nations  (as  defined  in  P.  L.  480 )  and  in  no  manner  either  subsidize  the  export, 
sell,  or  make  available  any  subsidized  agricultural  commodity  to  any  nations 
other  than  such  friendly  nations.  .  ."  This  provision  also  is  referred  to 
as  the  "Latta  Amendment . " 

Title  II,  P.  L.  480,  authorizes  the  President  to  furnish  emergency 
assistance  to  friendly  peoples  and  directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  make  available  such  surplus  commodities  as  he  may  request  for  transfer 
(l)  to  any  nation  friendly  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  meet  famine  or 
other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements  of  such  nation,  and  (2)  to 
friendly  but  needy  populations  without  regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their 
governments . 
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Gate  price:  See  Minimum  import  price. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT):  A  multilateral  agreement, 
negotiated  in  19^7  among  23  countries ,  including  the  United  States,  to  increase 
international  trade  "by  reducing  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers.  Today  50 
countries  have  full  participant  status;  8  countries  participate  less  than 
fully  under  arrangements  agreed  upon  between  themselves  and  the  full  parti- 
cipants; and  15  countries  apply  the  GATT  rules  in  their  trade  operations, 
"but  have  withheld  acceptance  of  the  GATT  pending  final  decisions  relative  to 
future  commercial  policies.  GATT  countries  account  for  about  80  percent  of 
the  world's  trade;  it  is  estimated  that  under  the  GATT,  tariffs  have  been 
reduced  on  products  accounting  for  about  50  percent  of  the  world's  trade. 
The  GATT  rules  also  apply  to  customs  unions  whose  members  are  GATT  members. 

The  GATT  is  based  on  three  fundamental  principles:  (l)  Trade  should  be 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  nondiscrimination;  that  is,  the  most -favored-nation 
principle  (see)  should  apply  to  trade  benefits  and  trade  restrictions. 
(2)  Protection  should  come  through  the  customs  tariff  and  not  through  other 
measures;  the  use  of  import  quotas  as  a  protective  device  is  explicitly  pro- 
hibited, and  their  use  for  other  purposes,  such  as  to  safeguard  the  balance 
of  payments,  is  regulated  by  GATT  rules.   (3)  Consultation  is  provided  for 
to  avoid  damage  to  the  trading  interests  of  contracting  parties.  Each  of 
these  three  principles  is  subject  to  exceptions,  however,  and  many  articles 
of  the  GATT  spell  out  the  exceptions  in  detail. 

The  GATT  covers  most -favored-nation  treatment;  schedules  of  concessions; 
i.e.,  lists  of  products  on  which  tariffs  have  been  reduced  or  bound  against 
increase;  national  treatment  on  internal  taxation  and  regulation;  freedom  of 
transit  across  the  territory  of  a  contracting  party;  anti -dumping  and  counter- 
vailing duties;  valuation  for  customs  purposes;  fees  and  formalities  connected 
with  importation  and  exportation;  marks  of  origin;  publication  and  adminis- 
tration of  trade  regulations;  exchange  arrangement;  subsidies;  state -trading 
enterprises;  and  governmental  assistance  to  economic  development. 

General  tariff  conferences,  also  called  tariff  negotiating  sessions 
or  "rounds,"  are  held.  Five  have  been  convened  to  date:  First,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  19^7;  Second,  Anne'cy,  France,  19^9;  Third,  Torquay,  England, 
1950-51;  Fourth,  Geneva,  1956;  and  Fifth,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Dillon 
Round"  (see),  Geneva,  196O-6I.  The  Sixth,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Kennedy  Round,"  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  1964.  Through  these 
tariff  bargaining  conferences,  customs  duties  on  tens  of  thousands  of  products 
traded  across  the  frontiers  have  been  reduced. 

Work  of  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  to  the  GATT  is  administered  by  a  secre- 
tariat under  an  Executive  Secretary.   (The  term  "CONTRACTING  PARTIES"  in 
capital  letters  stands  for  the  governments  which  have  fully  acceded  to  the 
GATT  acting  collectively.)  The  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  in  general  session;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  their  work  is  delegated 
to  a  Council.  There  is  also  an  active  program  of  committee  activity  between 
sessions.  In  1958,  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  inaugurated  a  coordinated  program 
of  action  aimed  at  international  trade  expansion,  and  established  three 
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GATT  committees  to  carry  on  the  work.  Committee  I  arranges  for  further 
rounds  of  multilateral  negotiations.  Committee  II  has  the  task  of  examining 
the  effects  of  national  agricultural  policies  on  trade,  especially  protec- 
tionist aspects  of  such  policies.  Committee  III  is  responsible  for  recom- 
mending solutions  to  the  broad  problems  faced  by  the  less -developed  countries 
in  expanding  their  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  to  the 
industrialized  countries. 

GATT  provides  procedures  for  settling  differences. 

Article  XXIII,  for  example,  outlines  procedures  to  be  followed  when 
Country  A  believes  that  benefits  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the  GATT  are 
being  nullified  or  impaired  by  Country  B.  First,  Country  A  may  make  written 
representations  or  proposals  to  Country  B.  Second,  if  no  satisfactory 
adjustment  is  effected  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  matter  may  be  referred 
to  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES,  which  may  recommend  that  country  B  provide  the 
benefits  to  which  Country  A  is  entitled.  Third,  if  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES 
consider  circumstances  warrant  such  action,  they  may  authorize  Country  A  to 
suspend  such  concessions  or  other  obligations  to  Country  B  as  Country  A  deems 
appropriate.  In  such  a  case,  the  MFN  principle  need  not  apply;  Country  A's 
action  could  affect  only  Country  B.  Fourth,  Country  B  has  the  privilege  of 
giving  written  notice  to  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  not  later  than  60  days  after 
action  by  Country  A  of  its  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  GATT,  withdrawal 
to  be  effective  60  days  later. 

Article  XXVIII  covers  procedures  to  be  followed  when  Country  B  (or 
Customs  Union  B)  withdraws  a  tariff  concession  granted  under  the  GATT,  thus 
affecting  Country  A.  Before  withdrawal,  Country  B  has  an  obligation  to 
negotiate  with  Country  A  and  to  offer  adjustment.  If  agreement  cannot  be 
reached,  and  Country  B  withdraws  the  concession,  Country  A  is  free  to  with- 
draw substantially  equivalent  concessions  initially  negotiated  with  Country  B. 
In  accordance  with  the  MFN  principle,  withdrawal  by  Country  A  of  a  concession 
from  Country  B  calls  for  withdrawal  by  Country  A  of  the  same  concession  from 
all  other  countries. 

GATT  headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

General  license:  See  Control  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

General  tariff:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

Gold  reserves:  Gold  held  by  the  central  monetary  authority  as  backing 
for  money  in  circulation  and  for  the  settlement  of  international  payments. 

In  recent  years  the  cashing  of  foreign  claims  has  depleted  U.  S.  gold 
reserves  substantially.  From  a  high  point  of  almost  $23  billion  in  1957  > 
U.  S.  gold  reserves  dropped  to  }.ess  than  $16  billion  in  1963. 

Government  program  exports:  See  Public  Law  480. 
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Grades,  export:  Minimum  grades  a  country  will  allow  to  "be  exported. 
For  example,  the  United  States  regulates  shipments  of  certain  fruits  to 
foreign  destinations  under  authority  of  the  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  and 
the  Export  Grape  and  Plum  Act.  Export  grades,  however,  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  the  agricultural  trade  of  the  world. 

Grant  (as  used  in  P.  L.  480  programs):  The  transfer,  by  the  United 
States  to  foreign  governments,  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  by  the  United 
States  through  sales  of  surplus  U.S.  farm  products.   "Grant"  also  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  transfer,  by  the  United  States  to  foreign  governments 
of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  as  distinguished  from  "donation" 
of  surplus  farm  products  to  U.  S.  voluntary  agencies  carrying  on  foreign 
relief  operations.  "Grant"  and  "donation,"  however,  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably. 

Gross  national  product:  The  total  market  value  of  all  final  goods  and 
services  produced  by  a  nation's  economy,  before  deducting  depreciation 
charges  and  other  allowances  for  consumption  of  durable  capital  goods. 

Gross  weight:  Weight  of  the  package  as  shipped — contents  plus  weight 
of  crate,  bale  cover,  container,  et  cetera. 

Groundnuts:  The  word  for  "peanuts"  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  some 
other  countries. 

Hard  currencies:  Freely  convertible  currencies  accepted  generally  by 
the  countries  of  the  world  as  mediums  of  exchange:  Examples:  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  dollars;  British  pound  sterling;  French,  Swiss,  Belgian  francs; 
Italian  lira;  West  German  Deutsche  Mark;  and  Japanese  yen. 

Hectare :  Metric  measure  of  land  area,  equal  to  2.^71  acres.  It  is  the 
official  unit  of  land  measure  in  many  countries,  especially  European  countries. 

Hundredweight  ( cwt .  ) :  In  the  United  States,  100  pounds,  or  one  twentieth 
of  a  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  most  Commonwealth 
countries,  112  pounds,  or  one  twentieth  of  a  long  ton  of  2,2^0  pounds.  (Also 
see  Cental .  ) 

Imperial  preference — also  called  British  Commonwealth  preference  or 
Commonwealth  preference:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies  and  Commonwealth. 

Import  fee  or  tax:  A  charge  in  excess  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  goods . 

Import  license  or  quota:  See  Quantitative  restrictions. 

Imports,  complementary  U.S. :  Imported  agricultural  items  not  produced 
in  appreciable  volume  in  the  United  States.  Examples:  Coffee,  rubber,  cocoa, 
tea,  spices,  and  cordage  fiber.  Complementary  imports  of  the  United  States 
in  1961-62  had  a  value  of  $1.7  billion. 
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Import s ,  supplementary  U.S.:  Imports  of  products  that  supplement  pro- 
duction of  the  same  products  in  the  United  States.  Examples:  Sugar,  cattle, 
beef,  tobacco,  cotton,  fruit.  The  value  of  U.S.  supplementary  imports  in 
1961-62  was  $2.1  billion. 

Infant  industry  argument:  The  doctrine  that  tariff  duties  are  needed  for 
the  protection  of  infant  industries.  It  was  made  famous  in  18^-1  by  the  German 
economist  Friedrich  List.  He  observed  that  a  country  in  the  agricultural 
stage  of  development,  about  to  advance  into  the  manufacturing  stage,  will 
meet  difficulties  during  the  transition  period  because  of  the  competition  of 
established  industrialized  nations. 

Economists  rather  generally  admit  that  the  infant  industry  argument  has 
considerable  merit;  but  they  also  emphasize  that  protection  can  be  justified 
only  in  the  case  of  industries  in  which  the  protecting  country  may  be  ex- 
pected eventually  to  have  a  comparative  advantage.  In  other  words,  little 
is  to  be  gained  by  protecting  "infants"  which  may  be  infants  forever. 

Interagency  Trade  Organization:  An  agency  set  up,  as  provided  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  to  provide  the  President  guidance  in  carrying 
out  trade  expansion  functions.  Chairman  is  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  Christian  A.  Herter.  Other  members  are  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank:  Created  in  i960  through  agreement 
among  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  republics 
to  accelerate  economic  development  in  Latin  America.  Total  authorized  capital 
is  the  equivalent  of  $1  billion,  drawn  from  private  capital  markets  and  from 
member  country  contributions.  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  (IAIAS):  A  special 
organ  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Membership  in  the  Institute 
is  open  to  governments  of  the  21  American  Republics.  Fifteen  countries  are 
now  members .  The  Institute  seeks  to  encourage  and  advance  the  development 
of  agricultural  sciences  in  the  American  Republics  through  research,  teaching, 
and  extension  activities.  Headquarters:  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.C; 
field  headquarters,  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica. 

International  Agricultural  Development  Service  (IADS):  An  agency,  within 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  administer  and  coordinate  the  Depart- 
ment's work  in  foreign  assistance  and  training  programs,  and  to  develop  and 
maintain  effective  relationships  with  international  and  U.  S.  organizations 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  such  programs.  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development — also  known  as 
IBRD  and  World  Bank:  A  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  the  "World 
Bank"  makes  good-risk  loans,  or  guarantees  loans,  for  reconstruction  of 
industry  and  development  of  economic  facilities.  The  Bank  is  a  borrower, 
selling  its  bonds  in  the  financial  markets  of  the  world,  and  it  also  maintains 
its  funds  through  the  sale  to  outside  investors  of  obligations  received  from 
its  borrowers.  The  81 -member  nations'  subscriptions  to  shares  in  the  Bank's 
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capital  depend  on  levels  of  national  income  and  international  trade. 
Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

International  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Formed  in  June  1956  under  auspices  of 
the  FAO  to  look  into  factors  affecting  the  world  supply  of  cocoa,  such  as 
consumption,  marketing,  and  prices.  Emphasis  has  been  on  preparation  of 
production  and  consumption  estimates,  technical  analyses,  and,  more  recently, 
on  the  possibility  of  an  International  Cocoa  Agreement. 

International  Coffee  Agreement:  A  5-year  agreement  signed  by  58  countries, 
representing  all  major  exporters  and  importers,  which  collectively  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  world's  coffee  trade.  The  pact,  effective  October  1, 
1963,  is  administered  by  the  International  Coffee  Organization. 

Exporting  countries  have  export  quotas  which  are  periodically  reviewed 
and  adjusted  by  the  Council  when  circumstances  warrant.  Exporting  countries 
undertake  to  adjust  production  of  coffee  while  the  Agreement  remains  in  force 
to  the  amount  needed  for  domestic  consumption,  exports,  and  reasonable  reserve 
stocks,  to  reduce  stocks  when  they  are  on  a  very  high  level,  and  to  refrain 
from  engaging  in  direct  and  individual  linked  barter  transactions  involving 
the  sale  of  coffee  in  traditional  markets. 

Importing  members  are  obligated  to  restrict  imports  from  non-members 
to  a  previous  3-yeax   average  level  if  exporting  members  account  for  less 
than  95  percent  of  world  exports,  to  require  certificates  of  origin  from 
exporting  members  for  all  coffee  imports  so  as  to  help  implement  quota 
provisions  and  thus  bring  about  the  freest  possible  movement  of  coffee  in 
international  trade,  and  to  provide  such  statistical  information  as  the 
Council  may  require. 

Exporting  and  importing  countries  share  equally  in  the  voting  power. 
Votes  are  allocated  in  accordance  with  a  country's  trade,  with  a  ceiling 
to  avoid  domination  by  one  or  two  members.  The  United  States  has  400  of 
the  1,000  Council  votes  of  importing  countries — exporters  also  have  1,000 
votes . 

The  International  Coffee  Organization  administers  the  Agreement  through 
the  International  Coffee  Council,  its  Executive  Board,  its  Executive  Director, 
and  its  staff.  Headquarters:  London,  England. 

International  Coffee  Study  Group:  The  International  Coffee  Study  Group, 
established  in  1958,  was  independent;  that  is,  not  affiliated  with  the  FAO 
or  any  other  international  organization.  The  purpose  of  the  Group,  which 
had  the  strong  support  of  the  United  States,  was  to  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  coffee  producing  and  consuming  countries  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  solve  problems  emanating  from  the  continued  build-up  of  coffee 
surpluses.  From  this  Study  Group  stemmed  the  series  of  annual  "producer 
coffee  agreements"  in  effect  since  1958  and  the  5-year  International  Coffee 
Agreement  (see). 
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International  commodity  agreement  or  arrangement:  An  undertaking  among 
more  than  two  governments  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  trade,  production,  stocks, 
and  prices  of  a  commodity  or  group  of  commodities. 

"Agreement"  usually  refers  to  formalized  intergovernmental  understandings. 
In  1963>  four  international  agricultural  commodity  agreements  were  in  effect 
for  wheat ,  sugar,  coffee,  and  olive  oil. 

"Arrangement"  is  a  less-rigid  word  sometimes  used  instead  of  "agreement" 
to  cover  not  only  international  commodity  agreements  but  also  other  types  of 
undertakings  that  rest  on  less -formalized  understandings.  A  long-term  cotton 
textile  arrangement  was  concluded  in  February  1962. 

The  three  basic  types  of  international  commodity  agreements — multilateral, 
quota,  and  buffer  stock--are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  publication. 

Commodity  agreements  follow  rather  closely  guidelines  set  by  the  Havana 
Charter,  drafted  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  lykJ-kQ   by  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  Chapter  VI  of  the  Havana  Charter  defines  these  objec- 
tives for  international  commodity  agreements:  Facilitating  production  and 
consumption  adjustments  when  normal  market  forces  function  too  slowly;  stabi- 
lizing incomes  of  producers  and  providing  adequate  supplies  at  fair  prices 
for  consumers;  developing,  conserving,  and  providing  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  primary  commodities;  promoting  expansion  of  consumption  or 
a  shift  of  resources  and  manpower  out  of  over-expanded  industries  into  new 
and  productive  occupations;  and  preventing  or  minimizing  unemployment.  The 
Charter  recommends  that  agreements  provide  for  equality  of  voting  between 
importing  and  exporting  countries,  and  that  participating  countries  make 
internal  adjustments  adequate  to  ensure  progress  toward  solution  of  the 
commodity  problem  involved. 

International  commodity  study  group:  A  formal  organization,  frequently 
within  FAO,  through  which  marketing  and  related  problems  involving  a  par- 
ticular commodity  are  discussed  by  representatives  of  producing  and  consuming 
countries  and  solutions  proposed- -through  commodity  agreements  or  in  other 
ways. 

International  commodity  study  groups  functioning  early  in  1963  included 
groups  for  coffee,  cocoa,  grains ,  meat,  rice,  rubber,  and  wool.  The  Inter- 
national Cotton  Advisory  Committee  also  functions  as  a  study  group.  Initial 
steps  also  have  been  taken  towards  establishment  of  study  groups  for  bananas 
and  jute. 

The  FAO  has  established  criteria  for  study  groups,  as  follows:  (l)  The 
commodity  involved  must  be  faced  with  difficulties  that  can  be  attacked  by 
international  consultation  and  study,  (2)  a  number  of  FAO  countries  should 
benefit  from  the  work  of  the  group,  (3)  a  reasonable  number  of  governments 
should  participate,  (k)   the  commodity  involved  must  be  important  by  virtue 
of  the  volume  of  trade  involved- and  the  importance  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings  to  exporting  countries,  (5)  efforts  of  the  study  group  should  show 
promise  of  contributing  to  short-term  stability  and  long-term  equilibrium  of 
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the  commodity,  (6)  the  study  group  should  improve  availability  of  information 
and  statistics,  (7)  the  study  group  should  improve  the  marketing  structure 
through,  for  example,  establishing  international  grades  and  standards  and 
assessing  production  and  consumption  trends  and  national  policies  and  programs, 
and  (7)  establishing  that  existing  machinery  and  facilities  are  inadequate. 

International  compensatory  arrangements;  Proposed  as  an  alternative  to 
market  support  for  exports  of  primary  producing  countries.  Many  technical 
arrangements  are  feasible,  but  the  essential  features  include:  (l)  No  direct 
intervention  in  commodity  markets;  (2)  some  estimate  of  trend,  whether  in 
prices  of  individual  commodities,  or  in  a  nation's  export  proceeds  from  a 
given  commodity  or  from  primary  commodities  as  a  group;  (3)  financial  com- 
pensation to  exporting  countries  if  prices  or  receipts  fall  below  the  trend 
by  more  than  some  stated  margin.  Proposals  vary  on  the  extent  to  which 
reimbursement  would  be  made  in  the  reverse  direction  if  price  or  export 
proceeds  rise  above  the  trend. 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  (ICAC):  ICAC  assembles  and 
analyzes  data  on  world  cotton  production,  consumption,  stocks,  and  prices. 
It  keeps  in  close  touch  with  developments  in  the  world  cotton  market  and 
suggests  to  member  governments  measures  for  the  achievement  of  international 
collaboration.  The  Committee  has  a  membership  of  kO   governments. 

Established  1939*  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

International  Development  Association  (IDA):  Purposes  of  IDA  are  "to 
promote  economic  development,  increase  productivity  and  thus  raise  standards 
of  living  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world  included  within  the 
Association's  membership,  in  particular  by  providing  finance  to  meet  their 
important  developmental  requirements.  .  ." 

In  I962  IDA  had  extended  20  development  credits  totaling  $202  million 
to  11  countries  for  improved  transportation,  agriculture,  electric  power 
facilities,  industry,  and  municipal  water  supplies.  The  credits  were  for 
terms  of  50  years,  free  of  interest.  In  19 62,  59  countries,  subscribing 
$916  million,  were  members  of  IDA. 

IDA's  Board  of  Governors  and  Executive  Directors  are  the  same  as  those 
holding  equivalent  positions  in  the  World  Bank.  The  Association  has  no 
separate  officers  and  staff,  those  of  the  World  Bank  serving  IDA  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation.  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC):  An  affiliate  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (World  Bank),  IFC  has  its 
own  legal  entity.  Its  funds  are  separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Bank.  Membership,  however,  is  open  to  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
World  Bank. 

IFC  encourages  the  growth  of  productive  private  enterprise  in  less 
developed  areas  of  its  member  countries.  It  is  an  investing  institution 
but  does  not  compete  with  private  capital.  IFC  invests  in  productive 
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private  enterprise — either  for  expansion  of  an  existing  enterprise  or 
creation  of  a  new  one.  IFC  usually  invests  in  enterprises  which  are  pre- 
dominantly industrial --manufacturing,  processing,  mining.  Headquarters: 
Washington,  D.  C. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF):  A  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations,  IMF  is  an  association  of  81  nations  for  promoting  international 
monetary  cooperation  and  the  expansion  of  international  trade.  IMF  engages 
in  foreign  exchange  and  gold  transactions  with  members.  To  its  members  it 
recommends  anti -inflationary  measures  with  respect  to  investment  and  bank 
credit,  government  spending,  and  taxation.  It  presses  for  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary measures  to  lessen  the  need  for  foreign  exchange  restrictions,  and, 
in  cases  of  marked  improvement  in  monetary  reserves,  advocates  relaxation 
of  control  on  imports.  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

International  Olive  Oil  Agreement:  Stated  objectives  of  the  Agreement 
are:  (1)  To  insure  fair  competition  and  guarantee  delivery  of  a  commodity 
that  conforms  to  specifications  of  contracts  concluded;  (2)  to  extend  olive 
growing  and  consumption  of  olive  oil;  (3)  to  reduce  disadvantages  due  to 
fluctuations  of  market  supplies;  and  (k)   to  continue  work  undertaken  under 
a  previous  agreement.  Participating  as  producers  in  the  present  agreement 
are  France,  Greece,  Israel,  Libya,  Morocco,  Portugal,  Spain,  Tunisia,  and 
Turkey,  and,  as  importers,  Austria,  Luxembourg,  United  Kingdom,  and  Western 
Germany. 

A  new  International  Olive  Oil  Agreement  has  been  negotiated  to  replace 
the  present  Agreement,  scheduled  to  expire  September  30,  1963. 

Headquarters:  Madrid,  Spain. 

International  Sugar  Agreement:  Broad  objectives  of  the  Agreement  are 
to  assure  supplies  of  sugar  to  importing  countries  and  markets  for  sugar  to 
exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices;  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  throughout  the  world;  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  in 
world  markets  of  countries  or  areas  where  economies  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  production  or  export  of  sugar.  Quota  and  price  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  have  not  been  in  effect,  however,  since  January  1962,  because  of 
disagreement  over  adjustment  of  Cuba's  sugar  quota. 

Headquarters:  London,  England. 

International  Wheat  Agreement  (IWA):  The  current  International  Wheat 
Agreement  was  negotiated  in  1962  for  a  period  of  3  years --August  1,  1962 
through  July  31,  1965.  It  covers  36  importing  and  9  exporting  members,  the 
latter  including  for  the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union.  Essential  elements  of 
the  agreement  are: — 

1.  An  agreed  minimum-maximum  price  range  of  $1.62^  and  $2.02^  per 
bushel.  All  prices  are  on  a  gold  basis;  i.e.,  equal  to  U.S.  currency,  and 
based  on  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  in  bulk  in  store  at  Fort  William/Port 
Arthur,  Canada.  Equivalent  prices  for  other  points  of  origin  and  other  types 
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of  wheat  take  into  account  exchange  rates,  transportation  differentials,  and 
differences  in  quality. 

2.  An  obligation  on  each  member  importing  country  to  purchase  from 
member  exporting  countries  when  prices  are  within  the  price  range  not  less 
than  a  percentage  specified  for  each  country,  individually,  of  its  annual 
total  commercial  purchases  from  all  sources . 

3.  An  undertaking  by  member  exporting  countries,  to  make  wheat  available 
within  the  price  range;  and  an  obligation,  in  the  event  prices  go  to  the 
maximum,  to  furnish  importing  countries  at  the  maximum  price  with  quantities 
of  wheat  equal  to  their  historical  average  commercial  purchases.  The  weighted 
percentages  subscribed  under  the  agreement  average  about  85  percent  of  com- 
mercial purchases.  Thereafter,  prices  may  exceed  the  maximum. 

h.     Provision  for  an  annual  review  by  the  International  Wheat  Council 
of  the  world  wheat  situation. 

The  new  International  Wheat  Agreement  follows  a  series  of  four  multi- 
lateral contract  type  agreements,  the  first  of  which  became  effective 
August  1,  19^9*  The  first  agreement  was  for  a  U-year  period.  Renewals, 
with  modifications,  were  made  in  1953>  1956,  and  1959* 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  is  administered  by  the  International 
Wheat  Council,  London,  England. 

International  Wool  Study  Group  (IWSG);  Meets  periodically  in  full 
session.  It  has  an  appointed  Management  Committee  and  an  appointed  Tech- 
nical Committee.  The  Management  Committee  keeps  governments  informed  on 
developments  in  wool,  arranges  conferences  of  the  group,  and  reviews  the 
rights  of  governments  to  membership.  The  Technical  Committee  prepares 
quarterly  reviews  of  the  world  wool  situation  and  other  statistical  infor- 
mation which  is  circulated  to  member  nations.  Headquarters:  London,  England. 

Intervention  price:  A  price  level  used  by  the  European  Common  Market 
in  administration  of  its  variable  levy  system  for  grain  and  certain  other 
commodities.  It  is  analogous  to  the  U.  S.  "support  price."  Minimum  (inter- 
vention) prices  support  target  prices  that  are  established.  EEC  national 
governments  are  obliged  to  purchase  any  domestically  produced  grain  offered 
at  the  intervention  price.  EEC  grain  regulations  provide  that  intervention 
prices  must  be  set  from  5  to  10  percent  below  the  target  prices.  Target 
prices,  hence  intervention  prices,  increase  as  the  marketing  season  pro- 
gresses to  allow  for  interest,  storage,  and  other  costs. 

Invisible  items  of  trade:  See  Items  of  trade. 

Item-by-item  tariff  negotiation:  See  Across-the-board  or  linear  tariff 
negotiations. 
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Items  of  trade:  Items  of  trade  between  nations  are  of  three  sorts-- 
commodities,  services,  and  credit  transactions.   Commodity  exports  and 
imports,  such  as  wheat,  machinery,  and  chemicals  are  known  as  the  visible 
items  of  trade.  Services  rendered,  such  as  shipping,  banking,  and  insurance 
services,  (plus  services  rendered  tourists)  together  with  the  credit  trans- 
actions --loans,  interest  payments,  and  the  like,  constitute  what  are  called 
the  invisible  items  of  trade. 

IWA:  International  Wheat  Agreement  (see). 

"Kennedy"  round  (also  see  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade): 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Sixth  round  of  tariff  negotiations,  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  early  in  196U  under  GATT  auspices. 

Land  reform:  A  term  applied  to  efforts  of  governments  to  distribute 
available  land  equitably  to  farmers.  Land  reform  usually  involves,  among 
other  things,  breaking  up  large  holdings  of  a  few  land  owners --through 
purchase  or  expropriation- -and  distributing  the  smaller  units  to  landless 
families.  In  its  broadest  sense,  land  reform  refers  to  a  complete  restruc- 
turing of  a  nation's  agriculture. 

Latin  America:  Usually  includes  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America, 
and  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  (LAFTA):  Created  in  February  i960 
by  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo,  signed  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  Colombia  and  Ecuador  became  members  in  1961. 
Free  trade  between  treaty  countries  is  to  be  achieved  after  a  12-year  period 
with  annual  reduction  in  tariffs  and  charges  at  the  rate  of  8  percent  of  the 
weighted  charges  applicable  to  non-LAFTA  countries.  Headquarters:  Montevideo, 
Uruguay . 

Latta  Amendment:  See  Friendly  country. 

L/C:  Letter  of  credit. 

Less  developed  countries  (IDC's  )--also  called  nswly  developing  countries, 
developing  countries,  under -developed  countries,  and  emerging  countries: 
Countries  which  have  not  yet  achieved  sustained  economic  growth.  Most  unde r - 
developed  countries  are  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.   "Less  developed" 
or  even  "under -developed"  are  not,  contrary  to  some  opinion,  invidious  or 
derogatory  terms;  they  are  merely  expressions  describing  countries  which 
have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  economic  "take  off."  In  his  book,  "The 
Stages  of  Economic  Growth,"  Walt  W.  Rostow  distinguishes  among  four  different 
categories  of  less -developed  countries --pre -takeoff,  attempting  takeoff, 
growing  economies,  and  enclave  economies. 

Levy:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

Liberal  trade:  Relatively  free  of  controls  or  restrictions. 
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Linear  tariff  negotiations;  See  Across-the-board  or  linear  tariff 
negotiations. 

Local  currencies:  See  Foreign  currencies. 

Lock-gate  price:  See  Minimum  import  price. 

Long-term  credit  sales — also  called  long-term  supply  contracts:  Agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  U.  S.  Government  with  governments  of  friendly 
nations--and  with  individuals,  commercial  firms,  cooperative  associations, 
or  other  private  organizations  of  the  United  States  or  friendly  foreign 
countries — for  delivery  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  periods  up 
to  10  years.  This  is  a  "dollar  program"  authorized  by  Public  Law  U80, 
Title  IV.  Credit  periods  of  up  to  20  years  are  authorized,  but  on  the  due 
dates,  both  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  U.  S.  dollars.  The  program 
is  being  employed  by  some  dollar-short  countries  whose  economies  are  improving 
as  a  "transition  stage"  from  Title  I,  P.  L*  ^^80  operations  (see)  and  straight 
dollar  purchases.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.t. :  Long  ton  (also  see  Ton). 

Lump  sum:  See  Montant  forfaitaire. 

Maize:  A  common  European  term  for  the  Indian  corn  extensively  grown 
in  the  United  States. 

Manmade  fibers:  In  the  United  States  and  some  other  countries  this  term 
refers  to  all  industrially  produced  fibers.  In  the  United  States,  manmade 
fibers  are  grouped  into  cellulosic  (viscose,  cuprammonium  and  acetate), 
noncellulosic  (acrylic,  polyamide,  polyester,  etc.)  and  textile  glass.  In 
the  United  States,  cellulosic  fibers  also  are  described  as  "rayon"  and  non- 
cellulosic fibers  are  described  as  "synthetic."  Abroad,  the  all-inclusive 
terms  are  sometimes  "chemical  fibers,"  "artificial  and  synthetic  fibers," 
or  "rayon." 

Marshall  Plan:  See  European  Recovery  Program. 

Maximum  and  minimum  tariffs  (also  see  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies): 
These  involve  the  establishment  of  two  more  or  less  complete  schedules,  one 
containing  maximum  and  the  other  minimum  rates  for  the  articles  on  the  tariff 
list.  The  rates  of  both  schedules  may  be  identical  for  some  items.  Sometimes 
the  minimum  item  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  rates  while  the  maximum 
opposite  is  not  so  divided.  Or  the  reverse  may  be  true.  The  greater  special- 
ization of  rates  in  one  column  is  usually  due  to  the  desire  to  discriminate 
more  closely  in  the  schedule  in  question. 

MFN:  Most -favored-nation  principle  (see). 
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Middle  East  (also  referred  to  as  Mid-East,  Near  East,  West  Asia,  and 
Western  Asia:  Opinions  vary  widely  as  to  the  country  makeup  of  this  arp» 
to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

As  used  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Middle  East  countries 
include  Aden,  Bahrein,  Cyprus,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon, 
Muscat  and  Oman,  Quatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Trucial  States,  Turkey,  and 
Yemen.  The  Department  uses  "Middle  East"  interchangeably  with  "West  Asia," 
or  "Western  Asia." 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  State  does  not  employ  the  term  "Middle  East" 
in  its  regional  organization  of  bureaus;  "Near  East"  is  utilized.  However, 
apart  from  the  designation  of  regional  administration,  State  Department 
officers  have  occasion  to  recognize  a  "Middle  East,"  which  includes  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and  all  other 
areas  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  Iraq,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  West  Pakistan, 
Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  Upon  occasion  Libya  also  has  been 
included  because  of  its  close  relationship  to  the  Arab  states  to  the  east. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  refers  to  the  general  area  as  the  "Near 
East,"  but  also  includes  Egypt  in  addition  to  the  countries  used  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  used  by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  the  "Middle  East"  refers 
to  a  region  lying  between  the  two  regions  the  Society  calls  the  "Near  East" 
and  the  "Far  East,"  and  includes  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  Bhutan, 
Sikkim,  and  Ceylon.  This  area  roughly  coincides  with  what  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  refers  to  as  "South  Asia,"  which  includes  India,  Pakistan, 
Ceylon,  Nepal  and  Bhutan.  (See  Publication  6806,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
Series  39,  and  Publication  7262,  Far  Eastern  Series  108,  both  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  and  News  Bulletin  8352,  issued  April  22,  1952,  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society.  ) 

Military  aid  or  assistance,  U.S.:  See  Foreign  assistance,  U.S. 

Minimum  import  price  (also  called  "gate  price,"  "sluice-gate  price," 
and" lock-gate  price"  ):   A  price  applied  to  an  imported  commodity  to  bring  its 
value  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  domestic  price  in  the  importing  country. 
The  minimum  import  price  may  be  used  to  prevent  dumping.  More  often,  however, 
it  is  used  as  a  means  of  protecting  domestic  producers  from  the  effects  of 
trade  competition. 

For  example,  the  European  Economic  Community  has  established  a  minimum 
import  price  on  ready-to-cook  broilers.  This  "gate  price"  in  September  1963 
amounted  to  32. U8  cents  per  pound.  The  United  States  has  vigorously  pro- 
tested EEC's  minimum  import  price  on  poultry  on  the  ground  that  no  dumping 
is  involved.  It  is  the  United  States  position  that  U.  S.  poultry  can  be 
sold  abroad — assuming  market  access --at  reasonable  levels  of  protection  and 
after  allowance  for  shipping  and  other  charges,  at  the  same  prices  the 
poultry  is  sold  for  in  the  United  States. 
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(The  level  of  protection  on  poultry  applied  by  West  Germany,  the  leading 
EEC  market,  has  increased  greatly.  Some  years  ago,  the  West  German  duty  on 
U.S.  poultry  was  15  percent  ad  valorem,  which  worked  out  at  an  average  rate 
of  about  k.Q   cents  a  pound.  Today,  the  various  charges  assessed  by  the  West 
German  Government  aggregate  13.^-  cents.  These  charges,  in  conjunction  with 
use  of  the  minimum  import  price,  constitute  a  barrier  which  has  seriously 
curtailed  exports  of  U.S.  poultry  to  Western  Germany.) 

Minimum  producer  price  (in  France);  The  initial  payment  received  by 
French  farmers  upon  delivery  of  their  grain  to  a  cooperative.  This  minimum 
price  equals  the  intervention  price  less  (l)  the  cooperative's  marketing 
margin,  (2)  a  fixed  tax,  and  (3)  &  sum  withheld  to  help  finance  the  disposal 
of  production  above  the  national  quantum  (see).  The  actual  price  received 
by  French  producers  equals  the  minimum  price  plus  a  payment  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  payment  equals  the  portion  of  the  sum  withheld  which  was 
in  excess  of  the  funds  needed  to  cover  cost  of  deliveries  above  the  quantum. 

Mixing  regulations:  Require  that  raw  and/or  processed  products  sold 
domestically  contain  a  designated  portion  of  domestically  produced  materials. 
A  country  may  require  flour  millers,  for  example,  to  use  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  the  country's  wheat  in  the  grist.  Mixing  regulations,  therefore, 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  foreign  commodities  that  may 
be  used. 

Montant  forfaitaire  (also  called  "lump  sum"):  A  sum  subtracted  by  one 
EEC  country  from  the  levy  assessed  on  grain  imported  from  another  EEC  country — 
but  not  subtracted  by  the  EEC  country  on  grain  imported  from  a  non-EEC  country. 
The  montant  forfaitaire — $1  per  metric  ton  for  all  grains  in  July  19&3 — 
allows  a  margin  of  preference  for  grain  trade  among  EEC  member  countries. 

Most-favored-nation  (MFN)  principle:  The  willingness  of  a  country  to 
grant  the  same  favorable  trade  treatment  to  all  countries  that  it  grants 
to  any  one  country. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (see)  spells  out  the  MFN 
principle  as  follows:  "With  respect  to  customs  duties  and  charges  of  any 
kind.  .  .  any  advantage,  favor,  privilege  or  immunity  granted  by  any  con- 
tracting party  to  any  product  originating  in  or  destined  for  any  other  country 
shall  be  accorded  immediately  and  unconditionally  to  the  like  product  ori- 
ginating in  or  destined  for  the  territories  of  all  other  contracting  parties." 
The  GATT,  however,  makes  exceptions  for  certain  countries  which  had  preferen- 
tial tariffs  in  effect  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Agreement  in  1°A7. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  also  enunciates  the  MFN  principle,  a 
principle  followed  by  the  United  States  for  many  years,  and  extends  it  to 
most  products  of  foreign  countries,  other  than  to  countries  or  areas  domi- 
nated or  controlled  by  Communism. 

M.t. :  Metric  ton  (see  Ton). 
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Multilateral  contract  (also  see  International  commodity  agreement  or 
arrangement  and  International  Wheat  Agreement,):  An  international  commodity 
agreement  of  the  multilateral  contract  type  constitutes  an  undertaking  by 
major  exporters  to  supply  a  specified  quantity  or  quota  of  the  commodity  at 
a  certain  fixed  maximum  price.  This  is  matched  "by  an  undertaking  by  major 
importers  to  buy  a  specified  quota  at  a  minimum  price.  The  total  of  the 
export  quotas  equals  the  total  of  the  import  quotas.  The  actual  price  at 
which  the  quotas  are  traded  is  allowed  to  fluctuate  between  the  maximum  and 
the  minimum.  As  long  as  the  price  remains  between  these  limits,  the  agree- 
ment does  not  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  the  price  mechanism.  Earlier 
International  Wheat  Agreements  embodied  a  system  of  guaranteed  quantities 
backed  up  by  multilateral  contracts .  The  current  1962  Agreement  maintains 
the  same  basic  principle  of  the  earlier  Agreements,  although  quotas  relate 
to  a  percentage  of  commercial  exports  rather  than  to  specified  quantities. 

Multilateral,  multinational  (also  see  Bilateral):  Agreements  or  programs 
involving  three  or  more  countries --as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade—rather  than  only  two  countries,  which  is  referred  to  as  "bilateral." 

Multiple  (multilinear)  tariff  systems:  Tariff  systems  which  involve 
establishment  of  two  or  more  schedules.  The  U.  S.  tariff  system,  for  example, 
is  a  "multiple  tariff  system"  because  it  consists  of  most -favored-nation  and 
statutory  schedules.   (Also  see  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies.) 

Near  East:  See  Middle  East. 

Non-tariff  barriers  to  international  agricultural  trade:  Regulations 
employed  by  governments  to  restrict  agricultural  imports  from  all  or  certain 
countries,  usually  to  protect  domestic  producers.  Non-tariff  trade  barriers 
are  generally  more  restrictive  than  tariff  barriers,  although  the  latter,  if 
extremely  high,  constitute  effective  barriers. 

Nontariff  barriers  include  (l)  Quantitative  restrictions,  mainly  import 
quotas  and  embargoes  which  limit  volume  of  imports  and  may  also  discriminate 
as  to  source.  They  include  seasonal  embargoes  or  other  seasonal  quantitative 
controls.   (2)  Variable  levies  and  gate  price  systems  are  termed  "nontariff" 
because,  being  variable,  they  have  a  quantitative  impact  on  imports.  They 
are  operated  in  a  manner  that  tends  to  restrict  the  volume  of  imports  to 
the  difference  between  protected  or  support  domestic  production  and  total 
utilization.  (3)  Conditional  imports,  which  include  domestic  mixing  regu- 
lations and  controls  making  imports  conditional  upon  production,  utilization, 
price,  or  other  factors,  (k)  Monopolies,  including  trading  by  State  agencies, 
quasi -government  agencies,  or  private  institutions  operating  under  govern- 
mental authority  to  determine  whether  imports  are  to  be  allowed,  and  con- 
ditions of  entry.   (5)  Advance  deposits  on  imports  are  nontariff  barriers 
when  discriminatory.   (6)  Import  discrimination  and  preferential  treatment 
discriminate  as  to  source  of  supply,  frequently  against  the  dollar  area,  and 
are  closely  linked  with  import  licensing.  They  do  not  include  simple  tariff 
preference  in  the  customs  import  schedule.   (7)  Import  licensing  is  a  non- 
tariff  barrier  if  it  discriminates  »as  to  source  of  supply  or  if  it  is  not 
in  fact  granted  automatically.   (8)  Bilateral  agreements  are  nontariff  barriers 
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to  countries  not  party  to  the  agreements. 

Health  and  sanitary  regulations  are  not  considered  nontariff  barriers 
even  though  in  some  instances  they  may  be  used  to  limit  imports  or  to  dis- 
criminate as  to  source. 

In  terms  of  the  proportion  of  agricultural  production  benefiting  from 
nontariff  import  controls,  the  United  States  is  the  lowest  of  any  major 
country,  protecting  only  26  percent  of  its  output.  Others  have  some  rela- 
tively low  percentages --the  United  Kingdom  37;  and  Canada  and  Australia, 
hi   percent.  For  some  countries  the  degree  of  proxection  is  relatively  high-- 
Italy,  63;  Belgium  and  Japan,  76;  and  the  Netherlands,  79  percent.  A  number 
of  countries  have  markedly  high  protection- -Denmark,  87;  Austria,  91;  West 
Germany,  93;  France  and  Switzerland,  9h;   Norway,  97;  and  New  Zealand  and 
Portugal,  100  percent. 

North  Africa  (also  see  Northern  Africa);  Usually  applies  to  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  sometimes  Libya.   (See  State  Department   Bulletin 
No.  7129,  African  Series  9,  page  6,) 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO):  A  defense  pact,  based  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  adopted  March  lb,  19^9,  by  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  10  Western  European  countries.  Members  agreed  that  "an  armed 
attack  against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  and  North  America  shall  be 
considered  an  attack  against  all."  The  Treaty  was  signed  April  h,   19^9  > 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate  July  21,  19^9  •  Headquarters:  Paris,  France. 

Northern  Africa  (also  see  North  Africa):  As  used  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Northern  Africa  includes  the  northern  tier  of  countries 
of  the  African  Continent,  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean.  The  region  includes  most  of  the  Sahara  Desert  and  extends  south  to 
the  borders  of  the  several  states  formerly  known  as  French  West  Africa  and 
French  Equatorial  Africa.  To  the  southeast,  it  is  bordered  by  the  Congo, 
Uganda,  and  Kenya. 

More  specifically,  "Northern  Africa"  refers  to  Algeria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia 
(including  Eritrea),  French  Somaliland,  Ifnia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Somali  Republic, 
Spanish  Sahara,  Sudan,  and  Tunisia. 

Oceania:  A  general  term  which  refers  to  the  islands  of  the  Central  and 
South  Pacific  Ocean  and  includes  those  areas  known  as  Polynesia,  Micronesia, 
and  Melanesia.  It  sometimes  includes  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Office  of  International  Affairs,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treasury: 
Advises  and  assists  the  Treasury  Department  with  respect  to  problems  and 
programs  in  the  international  economic,  financial,  and  monetary  field.  Respon- 
sibilities include  activities  relative  to  the  balance  of  payments  and  gold 
outflow  problems  of  the  United  States,  international  monetary  and  foreign 
exchange  problems  and  agreements,  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  and  the 
operations  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
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Reconstruction  and  Development  and  its  affiliates,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  foreign  lending  and  assistance  programs,  the  Anglo- 
American  financial  agreement,  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund,  and  the 
activities  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems.  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Office  of  International  Trade,  U.S.  Department  of  State:  This  office, 
•within  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  is  responsible 
for  developing  policy  recommendations  and  for  the  administration  of  policies 
and  programs  relative  to  international  trade  and  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices affecting  American  interests  abroad.  The  Office  comprises  the  Inter- 
national Business  Practices  Division,  the  General  Commercial  Policy  Division, 
the  Special  Trade  Activities  and  Commercial  Treaties  Division,  and  the  Trade 
Agreements  Division.  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Open-end  contracts  (as  used  in  the  barter  program):  An  open-end  barter 
is  one  in  which  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  destinations  ) 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  source  of  materials.  At  the  time  the 
commitment  is  made,  the  barter  contractor  need  not  designate  the  destination 
of  the  commodity. 

Orderly  marketing  agreements:  Section  352,  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
provides  that  the  President  may  negotiate  international  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  limiting  the  export  from  such  countries  and  the  import  into 
the  United  States  of  an  article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  serious 
injury  to  a  U.  S.  industry. 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECP):  A  regional 
international  intergovernmental  organization,  successor  to  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC),  created  in  1948  to  implement  the 
Marshall  Plan  for  European  recovery.  The  constituent  Convention  of  the  OECD 
was  signed  by  20  countries,  including  the  United  States,  in  i960,  and  was 
ratified  by  national  parliaments  in  1961. 

The  OECD  promotes  policies  designed  to  (l)  Achieve  the  highest  sustain- 
able economic  growth  and  employment  and  a  rising  standard  of  living  in  member 
countries,  while  maintaining  financial  stability,  and  thus  to  contribute  to 
development  of  the  world  economy;  (2)  contribute  to  sound  economic  expansion 
in  member  as  well  as  nonmember  countries  in  the  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment; and  (3)  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a  multilateral, 
nondiscriminatory  basis.  Headquarters:  Paris,  France. 

Organization  of  American  States  (OAS):  The  OAS  Charter  was  signed  at 
Bogota,  Colombia,  in  April  194b.  OAS  is  guided  by  the  following  principles: 
(l)  International  law  and  order  and  good  faith  shall  govern  relations  among 
states;  (2)  an  act  of  aggression  against  one  American  state  is  an  act  of 
aggression  against  all  other  American  states;  (3)  controversies  shall  be 
settled  by  peaceful  procedures;  (h)   peace  and  prosperity  are  based  on  poli- 
tical democracy.  All  of  the  major  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
except  Canada,  are  members.  OAS  is  composed  of  various  "organs,"  including 
the  Inter -American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Inter -American  Council 
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of  Jurists,  the  Inter -American  Cultural  Council,  and  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  latter  "being  the  central  organ  and  permanent  general  secretariat  of  OAS. 
Pan  American  Union  headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Outer  Seven:  See  European  Free  Trade  Association. 

Overseas  territories  (of  the  European  Economic  Community):  Territories 
and  countries,  most  of  them  in  Africa,  with  which  Common  Market  countries 
have  had  special  links.  These  are  listed  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome  as  follows: 
French  West  Africa,  including  Senegal,  the  Sudan,  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Dahomey,  Mauritania,  the  Niger  and  the  Upper  Volta;  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
including  the  Middle  Congo,  Ubangi -Shari ,  Chad,  and  Gaboon;  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon;  the  Comoro  Archipelago;  Madagascar  and  dependencies;  the  French 
Somali  Coast,  New  Caledonia  and  dependencies;  the  French  settlements  in 
Oceania,  the  Southern  and  Antarctic  Territories;  the  Autonomous  Republic  of 
Togoland;  the  French  Trusteeship  Territory  in  the  Cameroons;  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  Ruanda -Urundi ;  the  Italian  Trusteeship  Territory  in  Somaliland; 
and  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 

Most  of  the  associated  countries  in  Africa  which  have  become  indepen- 
dent since  the  signing  of  the  Rome  Treaty  in  March  1957;  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  continue  relationships  with  the  EEC  by  signing  a  new  agree- 
ment of  association. 

Pan  American  Union  (PAU):  The  central  permanent  organ  and  General 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS).  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  its  various  tech- 
nical and  information  offices  promote  juridicial,  economic,  social  and 
cultural  relations  between  all  member  states  of  OAS.  Headquarters: 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Payment  in  kind  (PIK)  programs:  See  Export  payments,  U.S.  agricultural. 

Pisani-Baumgartner  plan:  A  plan  for  international  agreements  on  agri- 
cultural trade  advanced  in  1961  by  Edgard  Pisani,  French  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Wilfred  Baumgartner,  French  Minister  of  Finance  and  Economic 
Affairs.  The  plan  seems  to  be  aimed  primarily  at  grains,  hut  could  he  used 
for  other  commodities. 

On  prices ,  the  French  suggest  that  the  EEC  and  preferably  all  commercial 
importing  countries  agree  on  identical  prices  for  a  commodity- -wheat,  for 
example.  Commercial  exporting  countries  would  set  international  prices  for 
grains  at  the  import  parity  of  those  prices  in  importing  countries. 

On  demand  adjustment,  the  plan  puts  great  weight  on  a  greatly  stepped-up, 
systematically  managed,  and  internationally  coordinated  program  of  food  aid 
for  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

On  supply  management,  the  plan  suggests  that  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Argentina  either  pass  export  prices  back  to  their  producers  or  levy  export 
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taxes  as  necessary  to  prevent  undue  expansion  of  output.  For  the  United 
States,  the  plan  sees  continued  supply  management. 

Preemption:  The  right  of  a  government,  if  it  suspects  that  an  importer 
has  entered  his  goods  at  too  low  a  value,  to  seize  them  at  the  declared 
value  and  sell  them. 

Pre-emptive  (or  preclusive)  "buying:  Buying  of  foreign-produced  supplies 
to  prevent  purchase  by  others,  often  to  forestall  acquisition  of  those 
materials  by  unfriendly  powers. 

Preferential  tariff:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

Price  elasticity  of  demand:  The  relationship  between  the  change  in 
the  price  of  a  commodity  and  the  accompanying  change  in  the  quantity  that 
can  be  sold.  If  a  small  change  in  the  price  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively 
large  change  in  the  quantity  sold,  demand  is  said  to  be  elastic.  But  if  a 
large  change  in  the  price  is  accompanied  Dy  a  small  change  in  the  quantity 
sold,  demand  is  said  to  be  inelastic. 

Price  support:  Government  action  to  stabilize  or  strengthen  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  their  commodities.  Many  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  engage  in  price  support  operations.  Prices  are  supported  by 
various  methods,  such  as  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  of  one  type  or 
another . 

Primary  commodities:  Usually  commodities  in  the  raw  or  unprocessed 
state.  For  example,  iron  ore  is  a  primary  commodity;  pig  iron  is  a  semi- 
processed  product;  and  a  steel  girder  is  a  manufactured  item. 

Principal  supplier:  The  country  that  is  the  most  important  source  of 
a  particular  product  to  another  country. 

In  negotiations  conducted  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  United  States  generally  negotiates  tariff  concessions  with  prin- 
cipal suppliers  of  particular  commodities.  Under  the  most -favored-nation 
principle,  the  United  States  then  automatically  grants  to  other  friendly 
countries  the  same  concessions  granted  to  the  principal  supplier. 

Program,  agricultural:  Related  governmental  activities  aimed  at  accom- 
plishing a  certain  result.  For  example,  the  U.S.  agricultural  price  support 
program,  which  seeks  to  bolster  prices  and  incomes  of  U.  S.  farmers,  involves 
loans  and  purchases,  storage,  transportation,  commodity  exports,  acreage 
reduction,  and  other  activities . 

The  British  often  use  the  word  "scheme"  in  the  same  sense  that  Americans 
use  "program." 

Protective  tariff:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 
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Public  Law  l+80-83d  Congress  (also  called  P.L.480  and  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195*0:  Public  Law  ktiO,   as  amended, 
gears  the  productive  capacity  of  U.S.  agriculture  with  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world.  P.L.  480,  on  which  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  is 
based,  authorizes  the  sale  of  surplus  U.  S.  farm  products  to  needy  but 
dollar-short  foreign  countries  and  acceptance  of  foreign  currencies  in  pay- 
ment; grants  of  commodities  to  foreign  governments  and  donations  to  U.  S. 
voluntary  agencies  administering  overseas  feeding  operations;  barter  for 
strategic  materials;  and  export  sale  of  surplus  farm  products  for  dollars 
under  long-term  credit  arrangements.  In  the  1955-63  period,  exports  of 
U.  S.  farm  products  under  P.  L.  1+80  had  an  export  market  value  of  $10.7 
billion. 

P.  L.  1+80  has  four  "titles"  or  parts. 

Title  I  covers  sales  for  foreign  currencies.  It  specifies  sales 
policies,  such  as  safeguarding  of  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States; 
avoiding  disruption  of  world  commodity  prices  or  normal  patterns  of  commer- 
cial trade;  making  maximum  use  of  private  trade  channels;  emphasizing  marke- 
tings to  underdeveloped  and  new  market  areas.  Foreign  currencies  acquired 
may  be  used  for  development  of  markets  for  U.  S.  farm  products;  procuring 
equipment,  goods,  materials,  and  services  for  U.  S.  military  and  other 
purposes;  grants  and  loans  for  promoting  economic  development  in  under- 
developed countries;  meeting  U.  S.  obligations  abroad;  financing  educational 
exchanges;  and  other  purposes. 

Title  II  authorizes  the  transfer  on  a  grant  basis  of  U.S.  farm  products 
to  foreign  governments  for  carrying  on  famine  relief,  economic  development, 
and  other  assistance  operations. 

Title  III  authorizes  barter, and  donation  of  surplus  farm  products  to 
U.  S.  voluntary  agencies  carrying  on  overseas  relief  operations. 

Title  IV  provides  for  agreements  with  friendly  foreign  governments -- 
and  with  individuals,  firms,  cooperatives,  or  other  private  organizations 
of  the  United  States  or  friendly  foreign  countries --for  dollar  sales  and 
delivery  of  U.  S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  periods  up  to  10  years. 
Credit  periods  of  up  to  20  years  are  authorized.  Both  principal  and  interest 
are  payable  in  dollars. 

Quantitative  restrictions --also  called  QR's  or  quotas;  Limitations  on 
the  quantity  or  value  of  a  product  that  may  be  imported  into  a  country. 
These  often  take  the  form  of  import  quotas,  which  are  generally  implemented 
through  a  licensing  system. 

Quantitative  restrictions,  primarily  import  quotas  and  embargoes,  are 
classified  as  "nontariff  trade  barriers"  (see). 

Many  countries  use  many  different  types  of  import  restrictions.  For 
example,  France  employs  a  seasonal  quota  on  oranges;  France  allows  U.  S. 
oranges  to  enter  the  country  in  unlimited  volume  during  the  summer  and  early 
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fall,  when  oranges  from  the  Mediterranean  area  are  not  available,  but 
restricts  imports  from  October  21  through  June  lk.     Belgium  has  tight 
seasonal  controls  on  imports  of  apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  In  Denmark,  all 
dairy  products  except  special  cheeses  not  produced  in  significant  quantities 
are  under  import  license,  and  apples  and  pears  are  subject  to  seasonal 
controls.  In  Norway,  an  embargo  is  in  effect  on  imports  of  virtually  all 
agricultural  products  which  can  be  grown  by  Norwegian  farmers.  In  Switzer- 
land, agricultural  imports  are  strictly  regulated  to  protect  high  domestic 
prices.  The  United  Kingdom  restricts  imports  of  apples,  pears,  several 
citrus  products,  pork,  fluid  milk,  and  other  dairy  products,  except  cheese. 
Canada  rigidly  limits  grain  imports  through  a  licensing  system.  Import 
permits  in  Canada  also  are  required  for  turkeys,  turkey  meat,  and  certain 
dairy  products.  In  New  Zealand,  there  is  licensing  on  a  quota  basis  for 
all  agricultural  imports  except  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  and  tobacco.  All 
commercial  imports  into  Japan  must  be  licensed.  Many  other  examples  could 
be  cited. 

Certain  agricultural  imports  into  the  United  States  come  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  22,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  impose  quantitative  restrictions  (quotas)  and 
fees  on  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  whenever  he  finds  through 
proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  that  imports  of  such  commodity 
or  product  adversely  affect  or  seriously  threaten  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  programs.  Section  22  quotas  were  in  effect  early  in  1963  ^or 
wheat  and  flour;  cotton  lint;  peanuts;  and  butter,  certain  cheeses,  and 
certain  other  dairy  products. 

"Absolute  quotas"  employed  by  the  United  States  in  some  instances  are 
quantitative;  that  is,  no  more  than  the  amount  specified  may  be  permitted 
entry  during  a  quota  period.  Some  absolute  quotas  are  global,  while  others 
are  allocated  to  specified  foreign  countries.  Imports  in  excess  of  a  speci- 
fied quota  may  be  exported  or  detained  for  entry  in  a  subsequent  quota 
period. 

Article  XI  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (see)  covers 
the  general  elimination  of  quantitative  restrictions,  although  the  GATT 
sets  forth  many  exceptions  to  the  general  prohibition. 

Exports  are  restricted  much  more  rarely  than  imports  (see  Export  quota). 

Quantum:  Used  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  price  support  program 
of  France,  a  quantum  is  the  fixed  quantity  of  marketed  grain  for  which  the 
French  Government  assumes  responsibility  for  according  the  full  support  price 
The  quantum  approximates  usual  domestic  consumption  plus  usual  export  sales. 
To  conform  to  the  European  Common  Market's  grain  regulations,  however,  France 
must  abolish  the  quantum  system  by  1970,  the  end  of  the  transition  period 
for  the  common  agricultural  policy. 

Quintal:  A  measure  of  weight  in  the  metric  system  equivalent  to  220.4 
pounds--or  one-tenth  of  a  metric  ton.  The  term  "quintal"  also  is  used  in  a 
number  of  countries,  mainly  in  Europe  and  Latin  America,  to  describe  various 
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non-metric  measures  of  weight  varying  in  pound  equivalents  from  99.05  to 
132.276  pounds.  The  quintal  bag  of  132. 276  pounds  (60  kilograms)  is  the 
standard  of  world  coffee  production  measurement . 

Quota,  absolute  U.S.:  See  Quantitative  restrictions. 

Raw  value  (of  sugar):  A  common  denominator  for  weights  of  raw  sugar. 
"Raw  value"  of  any  sugar  is  defined  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  I9U8  as  "its 
equivalent  in  terms  of  ordinary  commercial  raw  sugar  testing  96  degrees 
by  the  polariscope . " 

A  common  denominator  is  needed  because  more  than  a  pound  of  sucrose 
in  raw  sugar  is  needed  to  produce  a  pound  of  refined  sugar- -but  the  quantity 
required  depends  upon  the  polarization  of  the  raw  sugar,  and  polarization 
varies  considerably.  It  takes  1.07  pounds  of  96  degree  raw  sugar  to  make 
1.00  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  and  1.035  pounds  of  98  degree  sugar  to  make 
1.00  pounds  of  refined  product. 

Reciprocal  trade:  The  policy  of  expanding  trade  between  countries 
through  a  lowering  of  trade  barriers  by  one  side  in  consideration  of  similar 
treatment  granted  by  the  other  side. 

"Reefer":  Refrigerator  ship,  boxcar,  or  truck. 

Reference  c.i.f.  price:  Derived  by  the  EEC  Commission  from  actual  c.i.f. 
prices  ruling  in  the  European  market.  Theoretically,  it  is  the  most  favor- 
able c.i.f.  price  in  European  ports.  The  reference  c.i.f.  price  serves  as 
a  tool  in  determining  the  import  levy  on  imports  from  non-EEC  countries . 
The  levy  equals  the  member  country's  threshold  price  (see)  minus  the  refer- 
ence c.i.f.  price.  Inasmuch  as  the  threshold  price  is  a  fixed  element 
(except  for  monthly  increases  to  account  for  carrying  charges),  the  refer- 
ence c.i.f.  price  is  the  variable  factor  in  the  import  levy. 

The  reference  c.i.f.  price  is  fixed  on  a  daily  basis  by  the  EEC.  Changes 
from  day  to  day  in  the  reference  c.i.f.  price  (and  therefore  the  levy)  are 
not  made  unless  the  fluctuation  amounts  to  at  least  75  cents  per  metric  ton. 

Regionalism  (sometimes  called  "regional  integration"):  Regional  economic 
or  political  groupings  of  nations,  such  as  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

Residual  supplier:  A  country  furnishing  supplies  to  another  country  only 
after  the  latter  obtains  part  of  its  supplies  from  other  countries.  Country  A, 
for  example,  may  prefer  to  buy  some  cotton  from  Countries  B  and  C  before 
placing  orders  with  Country  D.  Under  such  circumstances,  Country  D  would  be 
a  "residual  supplier."  The  residual  supplier  is  not  necessarily  the 
"smallest  supplier;"  the  residual  supplier  often  furnishes  the  bulk  of  a 
purchasing  country's  needs. 
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Restitution  for  exports  (French):  Applies  only  to  French  exports  of 
grain  to  non-EEC  countries.  The  restitution  is  equal  to  the  import  levy 
on  trade  with  non-EEC  countries.  No  restitution  is  permitted  on  exports 
to  EEC  countries.  However,  an  exception  to  this  rule  was  granted  for  1962- 
crop  French  exports  of  corn  to  Italy. 

Retaliation;  See  Compensatory  withdrawal  of  trade  concessions. 

S/P:  Sight  draft . 

Seasonal  quota;  See  Quantitative  restrictions. 

Section  22,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933;  See  Quantitative 
restrictions . 

Section  32  (of  the  Act  of  August  2k,   1935):  Enacted  to  widen  market 
outlets  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities  as  one  means  of  strengthening 
prices  received  "by  farmers.  The  legislation  authorizes  three  types  of 
programs:  (l)  To  encourage  the  exportation  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof;  (2)  to  encourage  domestic  consumption  of  commodities  or 
products  "by  diverting  them  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce 
or  by  increasing  their  use  among  persons  in  low-income  groups;  (3)  to 
reestablish  farmers'  purchasing  power  by  making  payments  in  connection  with 
the  normal  production  of  any  agricultural  commodity  for  domestic  consumption. 

Section  32  programs  are  financed  by  a  continuing  appropriation  equal 
to  30  percent  of  the  import  duties  collected  on  all  commodities  entering 
the  United  States  under  the  customs  laws,  plus  any  unused  balances  to  the 
extent  of  $300  million.  These  funds  become  available  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  without  any  further  legislation.  Under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  an  additional  sum  of  $500  million  was  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated anually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Section  32. 

From  July  1,  1935  through  June  30,  I962,  expenditures  of  Section  32 
funds  for  commodities  totaled  $2,663  million,  of  which  $312  million  repre- 
sented outlays  for  export  programs. 

Self-sufficiency;  A  nation  that  produces  all  it  consumes  is  self- 
sufficient.  However,  no  nation  can  be  self-sufficient  and  maintain  high 
levels  of  living.  Self-sufficiency  flies  in  the  face  of  comparative  costs 
and  comparative  advantage.  The  drive  to  attain  self-sufficiency  is  called 
"economic  nationalism." 

Services:  See  Items  of  trade. 

"Seven"  (EFTA,  "Outer  Seven"):  See  European  Free  Trade  Association. 

Short-  and  long-term  capital  (also  see  Balance  of  payments):  As  used 
in  balance  of  payments  statistics,  short-term  capital  represents  claims  or 
liabilities  with  a  maturity  of  'l  year  or  less.  Private  short-term  claims 
and  liabilities  include  bank  deposits,  bills,  acceptances,  commercial  paper, 
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short-term  Federal,  state,  and  municipal  obligations,  brokerage  balances, 
and  direct  commercial  accounts  of  United  States  and  foreign  firms,  including 
advance  payments  for  merchandise.  Shipments  and  receipts  of  U.S.  currency 
and  coins  are  also  included  as  private  short-term  capital  movements.  Long- 
term  capital  includes  claims  or  liabilities  of  indeterminate  maturity  (large 
equities)  or  with  a  stated  original  maturity  of  more  than  1  year  from  the 
date  of  issuance. 

Short-term  credit  sales  program  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Export 
Credit  Sales  Program):  A  program  under  which  importers  in  certain  countries 
may  purchase  eligible  commodities  from  U.  S.  exporters,  with  payment  in 
dollars  deferred  for  most  commodities  for  periods  up  to  36  months.  These 
are  commodities  shown  on  the  CCC  monthly  Sales  List  and  tobacco  under  loan 
to  CCC.  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  announced  each  month  by  CCC  and 
runs  for  the  length  of  the  deferred  payment  period.  The  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Single-column  or  single -schedule  tariff:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

Sino-Soviet  Bloc  (also  see  Communist  countries  and  Soviet  Bloc):  The 
Soviet  Union  (Europe  and  Asia),  Communist  China,  Poland,  Eastern  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Worth  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  Outer  Mongolia. 

An  idealogical  split  has  weakened  "bloc"  solidarity,  however.  Communist 
China,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and  Albania  profess  to  follow  a  Communism 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  members  of  the 
Soviet  Bloc.  Russia  and  Communist  China,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  traded  insults 
through  most  of  1963* 

Yugoslavia,  although  a  Communist  country,  professes  to  follow  a  Communism 
independent  of  that  espoused  by  either  Russia  or  Communist  China. 

"Six":  See  European  Economic  Community. 

Skimming  charge,  or  skimmings:  See  Variable  import  charge. 

Sliding-scale  tariff:  A  system  of  tariff  duties  in  which  the  duties 
vary  with  the  current  prices  of  the  articles  imported.  The  duties  may  be 
ad  valorem  or  specific.  The  usual  practice  is  to  reduce  the  duties  as  prices 
decline . 

Sluice  gate  price:  See  Minimum  import  price. 

Smuggling:  The  act  or  attempted  act  with  intent  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment, or  bringing  into  a  country  dutiable  articles  without  passing  them 
through  the  customhouse  or  submitting  them  to  revenue  officers  for  exami- 
nation. Smuggling  contrasts  with  fraudulent  entry,  which  applies  to  decep- 
tion in  the  valuation  and  classification  of  goods  at  the  time  of  entry  and 
appraisal. 
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Soft  currency:  A  national  currency  which  is  not  readily  acceptable  for 
the  settlement  of  international  transactions.  The  currency  may  he  in  over- 
supply  on  the  exchange  markets  of  the  world  and  not  ordinarily  sought  for 
the  general  range  of  commercial  transactions,  or  there  may  he  restrictions 
on  its  convertibility  into  other  currencies. 

Southeast  Asia:  As  used  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  includes 
Burma,  Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia,  North  and  South  Vietnam,  the  Federation  of 
Malaysia  (Malaya,  Singapore,  Sarawak,  and  Sabah,  formerly  North  Borneo), 
Brunei,  Timor,  and  the  Philippines.  "Southeast  Asia"  is  a  subdivision  of 
the  "Far  East." 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO):  A  collective  defense  pact 
signed  at  Manila  September  tt,  1954,  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand. 
Headquarters:  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Soviet  Bloc  (also  see  Communist  countries  and  Sino-Soviet  Bloc):  The 
Soviet  Union  (Europe  and  Asia),  Poland,  Eastern  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Outer  Mongolia. 

The  term  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  Sino-Soviet  Bloc,  but 
usually  does  not  include  Communist  China,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  nor 
Albania . 

Soviet  Satellite  Countries  (also  see  Soviet  Bloc,  Sino-Soviet  Bloc): 
Poland,  Eastern  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Outer  Mongolia.  Albania,  at  one  time  a  Soviet  satellite,  now  seems  to  be 
in  the  Chinese  Communist  galaxy. 

Special  Government  programs :  Used  in  connection  with  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  being  shipped  primarily  under  P.  L.  hQO   (see)  and  the  Act  for  Inter- 
national Development,  P.  L.  87-195. 

Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  (also  see  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of"~1962  and  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade):  The  Special  Repre- 
sentative  advises  and  assists  the  President  on  administration  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  In  particular,  he  serves  as  the  chief  United  States 
representative  at  trade  negotiations.  The  Special  Representative  has  also 
been  given  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  President  on  related  trade 
matters,  such  as  non -tariff  barriers  to  trade  and  international  commodity 
agreements.  The  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  was  established 
January  lb,  1963,  by  Executive  Order  11075  as  amended.  It  operates  under 
that  order  and  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

The  present  incumbent  is  Christian  A.  Herter,  formerly  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  State,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Member  of  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

Specific  duty:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

S.T.:  Short  ton  (also  see  Ton). 
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Standard  International  Trade  Classification  (SITC):  A  uniform  method 
of  classifying  commodities  moving  in  international  trade.  Recommended  by 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  1950,  it  has  "been  adopted 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  great  many  UN  countries. 

The  classification  system  is  relatively  simple,  assigning  digits  to 
categories  of  commodities.  For  example,  the  digit  0  is  the  "section"  code 
for  "food  and  live  animals."  Other  codes  provide  further  breakdowns — 01  is 
the  code  for  "meat  and  meat  preparations;"  Oil  is  "meat,  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen;"  and  011.1  is  "meat  of  bovine  animals,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen." 

Such  a  system  has  many  advantages.  For  example,  it  insures  compara- 
bility of  terminology  among  countries  using  the  system- -and  it  simplifies 
statistical  compilation,  especially  compilation  with  electronic  data  process- 
ing equipment. 

The  United  States  uses  the  SITC  in  making  trade  reports  to  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  and  to  the  United  Nations. 
Beginning  with  1963,  U.  S.  trade  data  will  be  reported  domestically  under 
the  SITC  system. 

Standstill  agreements:  In  late  1961,  during  the  Fifth  general  round  of 
tariff  negotiations  being  carried  on  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  United  States  made  a  determined  effort 
to  obtain  more  satisfactory  treatment  from  the  EEC  with  respect  to  farm 
product  trade  than  the  EEC  had  offered  up  to  that  time.  As  a  result  of  the 
U.  S.  representations,  the  EEC  signed  "standstill  agreements,"  committing 
the  EEC  to  further  negotiations  on  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  rice,  and 
poultry.  The  negotiations  will  take  place  on  the  basis  of  the  rights  the 
United  States  held  in  these  commodities  on  September  1,  i960;  i.  e.,  the 
access  which  tariff  bindings  on  that  date  provided  U.  S.  products  in  EEC 
countries. 

State  trading—also  called  state  or  government  monopolies:  Direct  govern- 
ment control  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods.  It  includes  trading  by  State 
agencies,  quasi -government  agencies,  or  private  institutions  operating  under 
governmental  authority  to  determine  whether  imports  are  to  be  allowed  and 
conditions  of  entry.  The  French  Tobacco  Monopoly,  for  example,  is  a  type  of 
state  trading.  The  Communist  countries,  by  their  very  nature,  are  state 
traders . 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  provides,  in  Article  XVII, 
that  whenever  a  contracting  party  establishes  or  maintains  a  State  enterprise, 
the  enterprise  shall  in  its  purchases  or  sales  involving  imports  or  exports, 
act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  general  principles  of  non-discriminatory 
treatment  prescribed  in  the  GATT. 

Statutory  tariff:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 
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Sterling  area;  An  association  of  countries  which,  under  British  leader- 
ship, developed  preferential  trade  and  currency  policies  mutually  favorable 
to  member  countries.  The  sterling  area  was  the  outgrowth  in  1939  of  the 
"sterling  bloc,"  a  loose  association  of  countries  whose  trade  largely  depended 
upon  the  United  Kingdom.  Today,  sterling  area  arrangements  are  of  diminished 
importance  to  the  participating  countries  because  of  the  expansion  of  multi- 
lateral free  trade. 

Stockpiles,  national  strategic  and  critical,  and  supplemental:  The 
national  stockpile,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  strategic  and  critical 
national  stockpile,  is  the  repository  for  the  limited  stocks  of  materials 
which  are  needed  for  use  in  a  national  emergency,  sufficient  quantities  of 
which  will  not  be  available  from  sources  which  can  be  expected  to  be  acces- 
sible in  wartime.  Established  in  1939  by  Public  Law  117,  that  law  was 
amended  by  P.  L.  520  in  19^6. 

The  supplemental  stockpile  was  established  in  195^  "by  P«  L.  kQO   as  a 
repository  for  strategic  materials  which  the  United  States  might  purchase 
with  foreign  currency.  Materials  obtained  through  the  barter  program  have 
been  trans ferrable  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  since  1956.  The  materials 
in  this  stockpile  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  kinds  and  grades  of 
strategic  materials  that  are  held  in  the  national  stockpile. 

Subsidy:  A  government  grant  to  assist  a  private  enterprise  deemed 
advantageous  to  the  public.  The  word  has  an  invidious  connotation,  therefore 
"assistance"  or  "aid"  or  "payment"  usually  is  employed  as  a  substitute. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  covers  subsidies  in  Article 
XVI.  The  GATT  requires  member  countries  to  report  on  all  the  subsidies  which 
they  grant.  If  the  interests  of  any  other  country  are  prejudiced,  the 
country  granting  the  subsidy  may  be  required  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
limiting  the  subsidization.  So  far  as  export  subsidies  are  concerned,  the 
rule  states  that  countries  should  avoid  subsidies  on  the  export  of  primary 
products;  when  they  do  subsidize  such  exports  the  effect  should  not  be  to 
give  them  more  than  an  equitable  share  of  world  trade  in  the  product  which 
is  subsidized. 

Surplus  agricultural  commodity:  Public  Law  ^0  defines  "surplus  agri- 
cultural  commodity"  as  "any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof  .  .  . 
produced  in  the  United  States,  either  privately  or  publicly  owned,  which  is 
in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

Surplus  disposal:  In  the  1950* s,  agricultural  surpluses  began  to  build 
up  rapidly  in  the  United  States  and  pressure  developed  for  what  came  to  be 
called,  for  a  time,  "surplus  disposal."  However,  following  passage  of 
Public  Law  480  (see)  in  1954,  the  expression  "surplus  disposal"  began  to 
be  heard  less  and  less  as  it  became  apparent  that  use  of  U.S.  food  to  prevent 
hunger  and  to  promote  economic  growth  in  underdeveloped  countries  had  humani- 
tarian and  economic  values  that  far  transcended  the  reduction  of  U.  S.  commo- 
dity stocks.  Distribution  of  food  to  needy  countries  is  carried  on,  under 
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authority  of  P.  L.  480,  through  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  (see)  and  to  a 
much  lesser  extent  through  the  international  World  Food  Program  (see). 

Synthetic  fibers:  See  Man-made  fibers. 

Taiwan:  Formosa,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Target  price:  One  of  the  factors  used  by  the  European  Common  Market  in 
establishing  its  variable  levy  system  for  grain  and  certain  other  commodities. 
The  target  price,  as  its  name  implies,  reflects  the  EEC's  price  objective  in 
the  wholesale  markets .  Target  prices  are  set  for  the  major  deficit  areas  of 
each  EEC  country  for  each  grain.  The  target  price  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  parity  price  in  the  United  States. 

Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962:  See  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1954. 

Tariff  negotiations  (also  see  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and 
Acrosi~-the -boar d  or  linear  tariff  negotiations):  The  process  of  coming  to 
terms  with  trading  partners  on  a  fixed  schedule  of  import  duties  to  be  levied 
in  any  exchange  of  specified  goods. 

Tariff  preference:  See  Preferential  tariff. 

Tariff-rate  quotas,  U.S.:  Provide  for  the  entry  of  a  specified  quantity 
of  the  quota  product  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty  during  a  given  period.  There 
is  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  product  which  may  be  entered  during 
the  quota  period,  but  quantities  entered  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  the 
period  are  subject  to  higher  duty  rates.  In  most  cases,  products  of  Communist- 
controlled  areas  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tariff -rate  quotas. 

Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies:  Tariff:  The  word  "tariff"  usually  refers 
to  a  list  or  schedule  of  articles  of  merchandise  with  the  rate  of  duty  to  be 
paid  to  the  government  for  their  importation.  The  U.S.  tariff  schedule  lists 
hundreds  of  foreign-produced  items  on  which  the  United  States  levies  duties  — 
automobiles,  wine,  cameras,  farm  products,  and  many  others --and  specifies 
the  duty  to  be  assessed  against  each  item.  But  the  word  sometimes  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  duty  levied  according  to  the  tariff  schedule;  as  "the  tariff 
on  wine."  It  also  may  be  used  to  mean  the  law  in  which  a  schedule  of  duties 
is  fixed  and  imposed. 

Tariffs  may  be  "protective "--designed  to  protect  domestic  production 
against  the  economic  effects  of  imported  goods,  as  contrasted  with  "revenue" — 
established  to  bring  revenue  to  the  government. 

Tariffs  also  are  classified  with  respect  to  their  applicability  to 
other  countries . 

A  "general"  tariff  is  one  that  applies  to  all  countries  not  enjoying 
special  tariff  treatment.  A  general  tariff  usually  is  a  "statutory"  tariff -- 
that  is,  a  tariff  established  purely  by  law.  If  a  country's  tariff  system 
is  statutory  only,  it  may  be  referred  to  as  an  "autonomous"  tariff --or  more 
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popularly  as  a  "single -schedule"  or  "single-column"  tariff  system. 

A  "conventional"  tariff  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  estab- 
lished through  negotiating  "rounds"  or  "conventions"  carried  on  by  two  or 
more  countries.  For  example,  a  tariff  schedule  established  through  negoti- 
ation under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (see)  is  a  conven- 
tional tariff.  Conventional  tariffs,  which  embody  the  "most -favored-nation" 
principle  (see),  call  for  rates  of  duty  which  are  lower  than  rates  covered 
in  the  "general"  schedules. 

If  the  complete  tariff  system  of  a  country  embodies  a  general  or 
statutory  schedule  together  with  an  MFN  schedule  arrived  at  through  negoti- 
ation, the  country  is  said  to  have  a  "general  and  conventional"  tariff 
system,  though  it  is  usually  referred  to  as  a  "two-column"  or  "two-schedule" 
system.  The  United  States  employs, essentially,  a  two-column  system.  Any 
tariff  system  which  encompasses  more  than  a  single -schedule  tariff  also  is 
called  a  "multiple  tariff  system." 

The  U.S.  legislative  procedure  with  respect  to  the  statutory  schedule 
is  as  follows:  A  tariff  bill,  being  a  revenue  measure,  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means .  Information  on  which  to  base  legislation  is  obtained  by  exten- 
sive hearings  and  special  investigations;  also,  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
(see)  furnishes  technical  and  economic  information.  If  the  House  approves 
the  measure,  it  is  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it  is  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  When  House  and  Senate  agree  on  the  tariff  bill,  it  is  sent  to 
the  White  House  for  the  signature  of  the  President  and  thus  becomes  law. 

Negotiation  of  the  U.  S.  conventional  or  MFN  schedule  is  carried  on  in 
negotiations  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (see).  Duty 
rates  thus  negotiated  are  said  to  be  "bound."  A  "bound"  duty  rate  is  one 
that  is  guaranteed  against  increase  during  the  terra  of  the  trade  agreement -- 
a  guarantee  by  each  member  to  other  members  that  the  negotiated  rate  will 
not  be  changed  without  consultation  and/or  "compensation"  (see).  A  "bound" 
duty  rate  also  is  referred  to  as  a  "binding." 

A  few  examples  from  the  U.  S.  tariff  will  show  the  difference  between 
rates  in  the  MFN  and  statutory  schedules: 

Tariff  Schedule                  Column  1              Column  2 
of  the  United  States         (most-favored-nation)      (statutory) 
(new)  Item  No. Rates  of  duty 

117.45  Roquefort  cheese      20  percent  ad.val.      35  percent  ad.val. 
167.30  Still  wines  37i  $     per  gallon      $1.25  per  gallon 

166.20  Brandy  $1.25  per  gallon      $5.00  per  gallon 


In  addition  to  the  general  and  conventional  schedules,  countries  may 
have  one  or  more  preferential  tariff  columns  specifying  rates  of  duty  lower 
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than  the  MFN  rate.  A  "preferential  tariff"  is  one  that  favors  one  country 
or  countries  over  other  countries.  For  example,  the  United  Kingdom  gives 
preferential  tariff  treatment  on  some  commodities  imported  from  British 
Commonwealth  countries  over  the  same  commodities  imported  from  other  supply- 
ing nations.  The  United  States  grants  preferential  tariff  treatment  to  its 
dependent  territories  and  the  Philippines.  France,  Benelux,  and  some  Latin 
American  nations  are  among  others  granting  preferences.  The  GATT  endorses 
the  MFN  principle  hut  grants  exceptions  to  countries  which  had  preferential 
tariff  arrangements  in  effect  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  GATT  in  I9V7. 
(Also  see  Differential  tariff.) 

The  complete  tariffs  of  countries  granting  MFN  and  preferential  treat- 
ment are  referred  to  as  "three -column,"  "four-column,"  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  New  Zealand,  "five-column"  tariffs.  As  mentioned  earlier,  these  also 
may  be  referred  to  as  "multiple"  tariffs. 

Other  types  of  tariffs  include  the  flexible,  maximum  and  minimum, 
sliding  scale,  and  valuation  tariffs,  described  elsewhere  in  this  publi- 
cation. 

Duty:  A  "duty"  is  the  amount  assessed  by  a  country  in  accordance  with 
its  tariff  schedules  and  paid  by  the  importer  of  the  foreign-produced  item. 
A  tariff  usually  provides  for  duties  of  three  types.  An  "ad  valorem"  duty 
is  levied  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  imported  item.  A  "specific" 
duty  is  based  on  some  standard  other  than  value--for  example,  a  specific 
amount  per  pound,  per  ton,  per  gallon,  and  so  on.  A  "compound"  or  "mixed" 
duty  is  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties.  The  U.  S.  tariff 
schedule  employs  all  three  types.   (Also  see  Anti-dumping  duty,  Compensatory 
duty,  Countervailing  duty,  Differential  duty,  and  Export  duty. ) 

Levy:  "To  levy"--the  verb--means  to  assess  or  impose  a  duty.   "Levy" — 
the  noun —  is  synonymous  with  "duty." 

"Tariff"  and  "levy"  are  often  used  interchangeably  for  "duty."  The 
words  must  be  judged  in  the  context  within  which  they  are  used. 

"Fixed  duty"  is  an  expression  referring  loosely  to  definite,  negotiable 
ad  valorem  tariff  rates  and  specific  duties,  such  as  are  set  forth  in  the 
U.  S.  Tariff  Schedule,  as  contrasted  with  variable  import  charges.   "Fixed 
duty"   should  be  used  cautiously  as  an  expression.  Strictly  speaking,  only 
the  specific  duties  listed  in  the  tariff  schedules  are  "fixed."  Duties  based 
on  ad  valorem  rates  vary  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  the  imported  item. 

Tariff  union:  See  Customs  union. 

TEA:  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Tel  quel:  As  is. 

Temporary  free  importation  to  the  United  States  under  bond:  Goods  of 
certain  classes,  when  not  imported  for  sale  or  sale  on  approval,  may  be 
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admitted  into  the  United  States  without  the  payment  of  duty  under  bond  for 
their  exportation  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  importation.  The  1-year 
period  for  exportation  may,  upon  application  to  the  collector  of  customs, 
be  extended  for  one  or  more  further  periods  not  to  exceed  2  years.  The 
amount  of  the  bond  is  1-jjj-  times  the  estimated  duties. 

Tender :  In  commodity  trade,  a  tender  is  a  notice  of  intent  to  buy.  A 
tender  may  be  quite  simple.  It  also  may  be  complex,  spelling  out  quantities 
that  will  be  purchased,  quality,  packaging  desired,  method  of  delivery,  and 
country  of  origin. 

Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act,  U.S.:  All  textile  fiber 
products  imported  into  the  United  States  shall  be  stamped,  tagged,  labeled, 
or  otherwise  marked  with  certain  information  required  by  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act.  These  requirements  include  the  generic  names 
and  percentages  by  weight  of  the  constituent  fibers  if  of  more  than  5  percent 
by  weight;  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  or  the  name  or  registered  identifi- 
cation number  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  a  word  trademark 
registered  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  if  the  owner  of  the  trademark  furnishes 
a  copy  of  the  registration  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  prior  to  its  use; 
and  the  name  of  the  country  where  the  textile  fiber  was  processed  or  manu- 
factured. 

Threshold  price;  A  minimum  import  price  used  by  the  European  Common 
Market  in  establishing  its  variable  levy  system  for  grain  and  certain  other 
commodities.  More  specifically,  the  threshold  price  is  the  target  price  minus 
the  freight  and  marketing  costs  involved  in  moving  imported  grain  from  the 
port  of  entry  to  the  target  price  area.  Target  prices,  hence  threshold  prices, 
increase  as  the  marketing  season  progresses  to  allow  for  interest,  storage, 
and  other  costs. 

Titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV:  See  Public  Law  1*80. 

Ton:  Statistical  reports  on  grain  and  other  agricultural  commodities 
traded  internationally  on  a  weight  basis  usually  are  presented  in  terms  of 
the  metric  ton,  equivalent  to  2,20k. 623   pounds.  The  long  ton,  in  common  use 
in  England  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  has  a  weight  of  2,2^0 
pounds.  The  short  ton,  used  commonly  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  South 
Africa,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  England,  has  a  weight  of  2,000  pounds. 

Trade :  In  the  broad  sense,  the  exchange  of  commodities  by  sale  or  barter. 
"Trade"  standing  alone  does  not  necessarily  mean  "foreign"  trade.  Used  in 
that  sense,  "trade"  should  be  qualified  with  an  adjective  — "foreign,"  "inter- 
national," "export,"  "import,"  and  so  on. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance:  A  program  of  governmental  assistance  to 
help  workers,  firms,  and  industries  adjust  to  increased  imports  resulting 
from  tariff  concessions.  The  program  is  authorized  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (see). 
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Trade  barriers:  See  Non-tariff  barriers  to  international  agricultural 
trade . 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (TEA);  Provides  authority  to:  (l)  Enter 
into  trade  agreements;  (2 )   change  duty  rates;  and  (3)  assist  industries, 
firms,  and  workers  seriously  injured  by  reason  of  increased  imports  resulting 
from  concessions  made  under  the  act.  Overall,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  pro- 
vides considerably  broader  authority  than  was  contained  in  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  193*4- ,  which  expired  June  30,  1962. 

The  TEA,  which  authorizes  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  during  the 
period  July  1,  1962--June  30,  1967,  permits  cuts  of  50  percent  in  any  duty 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  1962  (and  an  increase  of  50  percent  in  any  duty  rate 
in  effect  July  1,  193*0*  However,  cuts  beyond  50  percent — all  the  way  to 
zero,  as  a  matter  of  fact — may  be  made  pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement  with 
the  EEC  on  categories  of  industrial  products  of  which  the  United  States  and 
the  EEC  together  account  for  80  percent  or  more  of  "aggregated  world  export 
value,"  and  on  any  agricultural  commodity  if  the  President  finds  that  the 
agreement  will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  U.S.  exports 
of  the  like  article.  The  zero  authority  also  may  be  used  in  the  case  of 
tropical  agricultural  and  forest  commodities  not  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  significant  quantities,  provided  the  EEC  takes  parallel  action  and  on 
articles  for  which  the  duty  rate  on  July  1,  1962  was  not  more  than  5  percent. 

The  TEA  strengthens  the  hand  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  foreign 
import  restrictions.  The  United  States,  for  example,  may  impose  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  on  the  products  of  any  country  establishing  or 
maintaining  unjustifiable  import  restrictions  against  U.S.  agricultural  pro- 
ducts; to  deny  the  benefits  of  existing  trade  agreement  concessions  or  to 
refrain  from  proclaiming  the  benefits  of  any  new  concession  to  any  foreign 
country  which  maintains  non-tariff  trade  restrictions,  including  variable 
import  fees,  or  engages  in  discrimination  or  other  acts,  or  maintains  unreason- 
able (though  not  necessarily  illegal)  import  restrictions. 

The  Act  authorizes  relief  to  industries,  firms,  or  workers  upon  a  finding 
by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  that  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  TEA  con- 
cessions an  article  is  being  imported  in  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  be  the  major  factor  in  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury 
to  the  industry,  firm,  or  workers  producing  a  like  or  directly  competitive 
article.  The  relief  may  be  by  way  of  a  modification  in  the  import  duties, 
the  application  of  import  controls,  or  through  adjustment  assistance  to  indi- 
vidual firms  and  workers. 

Among  other  provisions  of  the  TEA  are  "those  providing  for  appointment 
of  a  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  (see),  establishment  of 
an  Interagency  Trade  Organization  (see),  affirmation  of  the  most-favored 
nation  principle,  and  denial  of  trade  agreement  concessions  to  products, 
whether  imported  directly  of  indirectly,  from  any  country  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  Communism. 
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Transition  period:  See  European  Economic  Community. 

TT:  Telegraphic  transfer. 

U.K. ;  United  Kingdom  (see). 

Underdeveloped  countries:  See  Less -developed  countries. 

Unfair  foreign  competition:  International  trade  practices  commonly 
considered  as  constituting  unfair  competition  include  use  of  "bounties,  open 
or  concealed;  dumping;  counterfeiting  and  imitating  the  goods  of  a  foreign 
competitor;  artificial  depression  of  prices  by  organized  buyers;  espionage 
carried  out  through  foreign  banks,  and  otherwise;  ship  subsidies  granted 
by  a  government  on  the  understanding  that  lower  shipping  rates  or  pre- 
ferential service  will  be  given  to  citizens  of  the  country  granting  the 
subsidies,  and  other  kinds  of  preferential  transportation  rates;  other  dis- 
criminations in  transportation  conditions;  full-line  forcing—the  impor- 
tation of  merchandise  under  agreement  that  the  purchaser  shall  be  restricted 
in  using,  purchasing,  or  dealing  in  the  products  of  competing  firms;  unfair 
use  of  cable  control;  breach  of  contract,  bribery,  threats,  disparagement 
of  goods,  false  and  misleading  advertising,  boycotts. 

Unfriendly  country:  See  Friendly  country. 

Unilateral:  An  action  taken  by  a  country  acting  singly.  For  example, 
the  imposition  of  an  import  quota  by  a  country  without  consulting  other 
countries  affected  by  the  quota  would  be  termed  a  unilateral  action. 

United  Kingdom  (U.K. ):  England,  Wales,  Scotland;  and  Northern  Ireland. 

United  Nations  (UN):  The  UN  is  an  international  organization  aimed  at 
maintaining  peace  and  security  among  nations.  It  functions  in  the  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  humanitarian  areas.  It  was  organized  in  October  19^5 • 
Headquarters:  New  York  City. 

Six  main  organs  make  up  UN--General  Assembly,  Security  Council,  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  Trusteeship  Council,  International  Court  of  Justice,  and 
Secretariat.  Subsidiary  bodies  of  the  main  organs  which  are  of  concern  to 
agriculture  include  the  Commission  for  International  Commodity  trade,  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  UN  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  UN  Special  Fund,  UN  Childrens  Fund. 

"Specialized  agencies"  of  the  UN  include  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
UN  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  International  Finance  Corporation,  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation, Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  International  Telecommunication  Union,  Universal  Postal  Union, 
World  Health  Organization,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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United  Nations  Trade  and  Development  Conference;  Scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  March  23-June  15,  1964,  the  UN  Trade  and  Development 
Conference  will  bring  together  developed  and  less  developed  countries  for 
discussions  aimed,  generally  speaking,  at  expansion  of  exports.  The  Communist 
countries  strongly  supported  the  General  Assembly  resolution  which  led  to 
scheduling  of  the  Trade  and  Development  Conference. 

U.  S.  Tariff  Commission:  Investigates  and  reports  on  tariff  and  foreign 
trade  matters.  Most  investigations  are  made  at  the  request  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Congress.  Investigations  into  the  effects  on  domestic  industries 
of  increased  imports  resulting  from  trade  agreement  concessions  also  may  be 
initiated  by  an  industry,  firm,  group  of  workers,  or  other  interested  parties. 
The  Commission  makes  studies,  surveys,  or  investigations  on  its  own  initiative, 

The  investigations  of  the  Commission  relate  to  the  trade  agreements 
program,  dumping,  import  interference  with  agricultural  programs --forbidden 
by  Section  22,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  (see),  matters  of  specific 
interest  to  the  President  or  Congress,  tariff  schedules  and  classification, 
differences  in  costs  of  foreign  and  domestic  production,  and  unfair  practices 
in  export  trade.  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Tariff  Schedule:  See  Tariffs,  duties,  and  levies. 

U.  S.  Trade  Centers:  U.  S.  Trade  Centers  are  designed  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  American  business  without  international  representation  to  show 
their  wares  and  to  negotiate  with  agents,  distributors,  and  larger  buyers 
to  handle  their  goods  abroad.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  administers 
the  Centers,  which  are  located  at  London,  Tokyo,  Bangkok,  and  Frankfort, 
West  Germany.  One  is  planned  for  Milan. 

Cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  U.S.  trade  groups  maintain  food  exhibits  at  the  London  and 
Tokyo  Centers.  Unlike  trade  fair  exhibits,  however,  the  Centers  are  perma- 
nent installations.  Also  unlike  the  trade  fair  exhibits,  the  general  public 
is  not  admitted  to  the  Centers;  the  objective  of  the  Centers  is  to  reach 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  rather  than  individual  consumers. 

Usual  marketings:  That  quantity  of  a  commodity  which  a  country  would  be 
expected  to  obtain  from  abroad,  using  its  own  financial  resources,  in  the 
absence  of  imports  obtained  under  concessional  arrangements,  such  as  grain 
purchased  with  local  currencies  under  a  P.  L.  480  agreement  with  the  United 
States . 

Validated  license:  See  Control  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

Valuation  tariff:  A  type  of  tariff  under  which  articles  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  classes,  for  each  of  which  a  distinct  rate  of  ad  valorem 
duty  is  prescribed.  The  duty  is  then  assessed  according  to  a  fixed  schedule 
of  values,  drawn  up  by  the  government  or  by  special  commissions.  The 
valuation  tariff  does  away  with  the  chief  advantage  usually  attributed  to 
the  use  of  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty;  namely,  their  fairness  in  proportioning 
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the  duty  to  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  imported.  Under  the  valuation 
tariff,  the  actual  value  of  the  particular  shipment  is  disregarded,  and  for 
all  articles  and  all  grades  falling  under  a  single  tariff  item,  the  duty- 
is  assessed  on  the  official  valuation  prescribed.  The  valuation  tariff, 
therefore,  in  effect  converts  nominal  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  into  specific 
rates . 

Variable  import  charge:  A  charge,  assessed  against  agricultural  imports, 
which  is  varied  to  meet  differences  between  minimum  import  prices  in  the 
importing  country  or  area  and  world  prices.  The  variable  import  charge  insu- 
lates the  domestic  agriculture  of  a  country  from  the  competition  of  other 
producing  countries.  The  United  States  has  taken  the  position  that  variable 
import  charges,  used  by  the  European  Economic  Community  for  grains  and  some 
other  products,  are  nontariff  trade  barriers  because  they  are  variable  and 
have  a  quantitative  impact  on  imports . 

The  variable  import  charge  is  sometimes  called  an  "equalization  fee" 
or  "equalization  tax."  It  is  less  frequently  referred  to  as  a  "skimming 
charge"  or  "skimming."  It  is  eaid,  for  example,  that  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment, through  a  variable  import  charge,  "skims  off"  the  difference  between 
lower  world  prices  for  wheat  and  the  relatively  high  wheat  prices  prevailing 
in  West  Germany. 

Variety  meats;  Edible  organs  of  livestock  such  as  brains,  sweetbreads, 
kidneys,  hearts,  livers,  tongues,  and  tripe — not  part  of  the  carcass.  Also 
referred  to  as  "edible  offal." 

Visible  items  of  trade:  See  Items  of  trade. 

West  Asia- -Western  Asia:  See  Middle  East. 

Western  Europe:  Usually  refers  to  all  non-Communist  European  countries. 

Western  European  Union  (WEU):  An  organization  of  seven  member  countries-. 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  and  Great 
Britain.  Headquarters  of  secretariat:  London,  England. 

The  WEU  was  started  in  1948  as  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organization  (BTO), 
consisting  of  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Luxembourg,  and  The  Nether- 
lands. In  195U,  when  the  European  Defense  Community  failed  of  ratification 
by  the  French  National  Assembly,  West  Germany  and  Italy  sent  representatives 
to  the  BTO  and  the  WEU  was  organized.  Its  aims  are  to  establish  a  joint 
defense  plan,  control  the  level  of  armed  forces  maintained  by  members, 
promote  mutual  defense,  coordinate  economic  activities;  raise  standards  of 
living,  and  promote  cultural  exchanges. 

Following  the  French  veto  of  Great  Britain's  bid  for  membership  in  the 
EEC,  the  WEU,  like  the  Council  of  Europe,  has  become  a  point  of  contact 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  EEC  on  economic  and  political  matters. 
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Western  World;  Generally  used  in  the  same  sense  as  Free  World  (see). 

World  Bank:  See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

World  Food  Program:  A  multinational  food  aid  program  administered 
jointly  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  United  Nations  in 
Rome.  It  was  established  by  FAO  in  April  1962,  to  operate  on  an  experimental 
basis  for  three  years,  to  meet  emergency  food  needs  and  emergencies  inherent 
in  chronic  malnutrition  (which  could  mean  a  need  for  establishment  of  food 
reserves);  assist  in  pre-school  and  school  feeding;  and  implement  pilot 
projects,  using  food  as  an  aid  to  economic  and  social  development,  particu- 
larly when  related  to  labor-intensive  projects  and  rural  welfare. 

In  September  1962,  some  $86  million  in  cash,  commodities,  and  services 
was  pledged  by  some  3°  governments.  The  United  States  pledged  $50  million, 
of  which  $40  million  was  food,  $k  million  services,  and  $6  million  cash. 

The  World  Food  Program,  though  small  in  comparison  with  the  U.  S.  Food 
for  Peace  effort,  gives  many  countries  an  opportunity  to  combat  hunger,  if 
only  in  a  token  way. 

World  population  growth:  Estimates  of  world  population  growth  rates 
vary.  Frank  W.  Notestein,  President  of  The  Population  Council,  New  York, 
estimates  that  the  world  population  of  3«0  billion  in  i960  will  increase  to 
about  3.7  billion  by  1970;  to  about  4.7  billion  by  I98O;  to  about  5.8  billion 
by  1990 ;  and  to  almost  7«0  billion  by  2000.  A  number  of  other  experts  place 
world  population  at  6.0  billion  by  2000. 

Although  estimates  vary,  most  students  of  the  subject  agree  that 
population  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  world  food  supplies. 
Mr.  Notestein  says,  "Spectacular  gains  in  agricultural  production  are  needed 
to  buy  the  time  necessary  for  a  reduction  of  the  birth  rate,  and  such  reduc- 
tions will  be  essential  if  we  are  to  minimize  the  risk  of  failure  in  the 
field  of  economic  development.  The  attack  on  poverty  requires  not  only 
great  increases  in  production  but  also  an  early  reduction  in  population 
growth . " 

W/R:  Warehouse  receipt. 

Zollverein  (also  see  Customs  union):  The  German  word  for  a  customs 
union"!  Such  unions  were  formed  in  1833  between  Prussia  and  various  inde- 
pendent German  states  which  agreed  to  impose  no  tariff  duties  among  them- 
selves, and  to  adopt  uniform  duties  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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